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ommunity Pride in Nash ville 


(Editor’s Note: After eight {that I had met from volunteer; that had prevailed Monday when 
days in Little Rock and Nash- |and Red Cross disaster workers| police allowed crowds to picket 
yille, Miss Gardner has returned [and officials in New England flood! schools and assemble in crowds. 
to New York. Other stories)she | communities last spring. Now, on Friday, in front of a quiet 
obtained in Nashville and Little The flood waters, in this case| Fehr school, in North Nashville. 
Rock will follow in the Daily |of hate, had receded, and those! Assistatnt Chief of Police F. W. 
Worker and Sunday Worker.) | who had worked together combat-| Muller, who drew up in a squad 

é 4 ‘ : ting them,~including even those car, his eyes weary trom day and , 
By VIRGINIA-GARDNER who personally didn't like the law) night duty, told this reporter this Negro and white 
| | they were upholding, were drawn| had been one of the worst spots.| children work side 
Nashville, by the time I ar-jcloser in a sort of tattered com-| He had been on a tour of all’ by side in an art class 
rived last Thursday, was quiet. munity pride. After all, unlike | five schools wheré, trouble had oc-| 3, one of Nashville's 
Public officials. reporters) Ne- Little Rock, Nashville had shown} curred earlier. They were all integrated schools. 
UDC OFFICla if po ‘ the world that the entire South! quiet, like this, now. 
gro leaders, white clubwomen | was pot going to trail along with, “There's a lot of difference in 
and Negro churchwomen I states like Georgia. the last couple of days,” he said. 
spoke to seemed still a little) The bombing of the Hattie Cot-| Someone asked what paper | 
stunned. Their manner, grave, help-|ton School Monday night had was from, and I showed my police 
ful, subdued, was much the same!ended the tendency to vacillate (Continued on Page 7) 
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| Anti-Hoffa il pg | Telephone 
Coalition | \ y Installers 
Seen Growing = 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


With only two weeks to the Vol. XXXIV, No. 187 New York, Tuesday, September 17, 1957 —See Page 3 
convention the Internation | pan ( 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, develop- (8 P ages) cae Site Price 10 Cents 
ments over the weekend gave much 
evidence of a developing coalition 


in the union to stop James R./ | 
Hoffa’s steamroller for the presi- | 
dency. | | 
Both Thomas Haggerty of Chi- 
cago and Thomas L. Hickey, of 
New York, both running on a : 
“clean-up” and democracy plat- - ‘ 


form, chalked up some significant 
endorsements trom widely scattered 
areas. They, along with Rep. John 


Shelley (D-Cal), member of the | : 

San Francisco drivets, also an anti- 

Hoffa candidate, reportedly ¢on- 

ferred and agreed on combining | 
forces, but there was still no indi- 
cation as to which of the three 

was likely to be the coalition’s can- | | . 
didate by convention time. | | | 


The Senate rackets aor 
meanwhile, announced that hear- sal oo ramet | paces H ons 
ings calling for the sppearance a | | “|, Conte Hake yp sce 
Hoffa and other witnesses relat Gi : Fy qr & ) 
sear ice se, OUNEY Flynn =| Arkansas Showdown | 0 wt 
tatively for next Tuesday. On that ? | its fall semester today, still 
day the AFL-CIO executive coun- Signatures An Editorial segr gated and “protected” by 


Siart Strike 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post office at New York, N. “%., under the act of March 3, 1879 


malt 


cil will also hold its meetings in ‘he Wationell Calin 
gg Riteliaiats | be. THE TROOPS of Gov. Orval E. Faubus are still dety- dle Cheval ails ued Box 
aN rer aaa Reach ? 53 5 ing a federal court order in preventing Negro children from 

© A meeting of the Chicago | attending Little Rock's Central High School. The meeting 
130,000-member Teamsters Coun-} With a total of 2,535 signatures' last Saturday between President Eisenhower and the rebel- 


cil at which this body was to de-| collected, the campaign committee) Jigus Governor has changed nothing, except that Gov. 


cide whether to shift an earlier en- for Elizabeth Gurley Flynn yester- >, : , . See Le ) 
dorsement for Hoffa to Haggerty,|day called for boosting this snr Faubus acts now with the blessing of the President's bene- 


ut 25 troops lounged about 


a leader of the Chicago milkwagon| tg more than 4,000 signatures by volent neutrality. the front lawn of Central High to- 
| day when it opened. Mrs, L. C. 


drivers. this Sunday night to guarantee the! It does not matter whether or not the rumors are true ! 
© Haggerty forces won endorse-| Communist leader a place on the that Gov. Faubus will remove the troops sometime this. Bates] president of the Arkansas 
. chapter of the NAACP, had said 


ment of the 12,000-member To- ballot for the City Council race, »k TI -h { lf ° h ] h ] ee . a } 
ronto General Truck Brivers Local) this November. | week. Ihe shametui fact is that he has won his point—with that-none of the nine Negro chil- 


938 and the large Local 169 of| The biggest single day’s results| the explicit agreement of the President of the United States |dren turned back Sept. 4 by Na- 
Philadelphia that is naming nine} were achieved this past Sunday,) —that as Governor of Arkansas he has the “responsibility |tional| Guardsmen would try ta 
delegates to)the Miami convention./ with 482 signatures collected by! || tg preserve law and order” on his own say so, even when | tet |today, and none did. 
The latter group acted in opposi-|105 canvasers. There were more} ax. : Faubus said last night that the 
tion to a Philadelphia council vote|than a score of clerical workers at! would he withdsawn calv 
endorsing Hoffa. Other locals in the!committee headquarters in addi-| == a condition of tranquility 


Philadelphia area are considering|/tion, adding up to a total of 125, | ; and general acceptance by the peo- 
similar action. workers for the day. Some canvas- : ple” ; | 


© Hickey after an appearance|sers, inspired by the response, went 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Sunday before a membership meet-|out twice. ° A hie ia bribesti ~aceived veateid: 
ing of the 4.000 member Parcel De-|_ Evelyn Weiner and Albert Blum- mong the dozen or so contributions received yesterday 


livery Local 804, which has been|berg, co-chairmen of the- Flynn) to the Daily Worker's $100,000 fund appeal were two for 2 | ricenhower tomsther:.at Newport 
headed by supporters of Hoffa’s| committee, appealed to all cam-|each which have a special point. One, from a New Yorker|p 7 Setundak Saab howe. nt 
friend John O'Rourke, won the en- : signing himself PRN, is a regular pen ----- — ane pile ly solution. 
dorsement of that local and) will/ ‘contribution _received unfailingly | the past few days was $122 from! “ft Wmust work. itself out.” Havs 
have its six delegates to, Miami. BOX SCORE each week. The second, from a/friends in Middlesex County (New!said jh Fort Worth, Tex. “It jis 
Etsy eke disclosed he hes) fou , | ‘Rhode Islander signing himself) Brunswick), N.J.; $100 trom West-j inconceivable that troops will re- 
of the delegates of Local | 282, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn Peti- Xavier, is accompanied by.a pledge chester supporters; $50 from Cale>|mein lat the school. I. know the 
which is headed by O'Rourke per-| tion Drive GOAL — 4,000 plus [that it will come regularly every|rada; $10 from a NY ironworker; Covethor has us beictatiensien: but 
sonally. Hickey also won the en-| by this Sunday night. two weeks:; that. is, a sustaining! $15 from northeast Bronx; $5 from! will remove them at the neste 
» em ¢ Ota Express SCORE donation of a dollar a week. a Louis; and a few other individ-| time.” 

° The H ' 2 Or: PRN congratulates John Gates!¥4! donations ranging from $1 to] Hays said he talked to Faubus 

id The Haggerty forces also} Total Saturday ---- 2,053 ns magniBdently on and | >10. by telephone last night after Fau- 
claiined the bulk of the delegates Collected Sunday __ 482 inspiring reply to Joseph Clark,” in| But the past three mail days—|bus’ interview with Wallace. — 
from locals of the Los Angeles and SH adie pak def | ; FR any ets seat 
Cincinnati councils. Haggerty is fo y dal from last Thursday—we've received fore U.S. District Judge Ronald N 
etting widespread endorsements pers) Xavier is angry at Joseph Clark} only $375. This has made continu-|pavjac Reid. ; 
iM - I ement P Davies Friday to show cause why 


A for his letter of resignation as for-| .. Ses ‘Be 
of dairy locals, He is a leader of on and He Behan ec his dol-| ation of publication a rough busi-;he should not be enjoined from 


a union's dairy division nation- paign mpnentere 2 a out tonight,| Jar a week because the N.Y. Times|"ess. We've got to jack it up a bot eet oe the integration of 
: , {tomorrow and Thursday as crucial] ;, hic grea h: | ; ’ _way| ventr pf. 
® In his announcement, chair- evenings to make possible reaching *y leh AL te touke he naa a a 1 a a oa Hae ae New repercussions of the dispute, 
man John McClellan of the Senate the goal of 4,000 over the weekend. ! hetter spent in contributions to the Pe See See ee a yet been! which | had snarled the dangerous 
rackets committee said the hearings The legal minimum of signatures Dw. reached, and we need it all beforel situation of a governor opposing 
ti pe Dy ie ee ee for the Council race is 3,000, but} The point is, though, that both the year's end. the Federal government came out 
: Neen cant tha pn. the committee agreed to turn over) of these are sustaining contributors,) Send contributions to P.O. Boxi®! the) summer White House in 
Petey he he i 2 wpe oH “lat least 4,000 signatures to the|of which there are perhaps a few 931. Cooper Station. New York 3 rt, R. 1, today. | 
ects as businessmen. McClellan! po.7d of Elections to asure Miss|\dozen whe come through all year Pegi al ‘ Hagerty, White House 
NY; or bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th 


gave no se Piaget oe oe Flynn her spot on the ballot. The|round. How about a rapid expan- press s retary, today issued a com- 
evidence may be, but since Ho g petitions have to be filed by Sept.|sion of this doughty group? floor. Make all checks and poney jmapat on the charge made yesterday 


(Continued on Page 4) 23. i Among other contributions of orders payable to Robert W. Dunn, (Continued on Page 5) 
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Gomulka Joins Tito in Affirming German Border 


BELGRADE, Sept. 16.— Wladyslaw Gomulka, secretary of the Polish Communist 


Party, today wound up a seven-day state visit to Yugoslavi ia by joining President Tito in a 
“the final Polish-German frontier.” 


formal declaration that the Oder-Neisse Riv er line is 


ae ee - 


20th SUMMER NUCLEAR 
BLAST SET OFF BY AEC 


ATOMIC TEST SITE, Nev.,{Salt Lake City, Utah, and Los 
Sept. 16.—The 20th nuclear blast} Angeles and spread its glow across 


most of the western states. Observ- 
b tomic Energy Commis-) 

of Y ¢ A | 8 ers in San Francisco also reported 
sions summer test series was €X- 


its brilliant flare. 
ploded in the pre-dawn stillness of 


| The top of the 
the} Nevada desert today with a0\ nushroom cloud formed a violent- 
estimated force of more than twice 


salmon color tapering down into a 
that unleashed by atomic bombs|}). 4 otem of debris and dirt suck- 
over Japan in World War II. 
Experienced observers said the, 
esti- 


ee 


characteristic 


The cloud rese to near 30,000 
| Ara ‘eo 

blast appeared to have feet and some 10 minutes after the 

mated yield equivalent to nearly! blast began driftin€ eastward. 

30,000 tons of TNT. | In the vicinity of the test site, 
Dubbed “Newton.” the de V7 ice drivers were advised by officers 


flared ‘into -a huge fireball while 
sussended 1500 feet above Yucca, to pull off the road at about shot 


Flat from a_helium-filled plastic|time and look away from the tes 
balloon 75; feet in diameter. 
The blast shook observers vio-| A tower 
lently on News Nob 10) miles trom /tomorrow at 5-30 a.m. (PDT). 
ground %ero, and rumbled on in| 
shock waves for hundreds of miles. be 
The tlash was pam visible inj}a.m. (PDT). 


LoGUARDIA MEMORIAL WILL 
BE UNVEILED ON FRIDAY 


The Fiorello LaGuardia Memo-_ 
rial will be dedicated at ceremonies 
Friday noon, on |the 10th annivers- 
ary Of the death of the former 
Mayor, at LaGuardia Houses, Rut- 
gers.Place and Clinton St., on Man- 
hattan’s lower east side. 

The Memorial consists of a 
bronze bust of Mayor LaGuardia by 
Jo Davidson. 

The bust is set on a polished 
granite shaft in front of a brick wall 
and faces a flagstone paved court- 
yard which is bordered by benches 
and trees, 

Setting for the Memorial, sur- 
rounded the housing project con- 
structed by the New York Cit 
Housing Authoritv,.was designed 4 
by Eggers & Higgins, Architects, if 
for the LaGuardia Memorial Asso- 33 
ciation. Ee 
_ The association, headed by New- © 
bold Morris, President of the Citv ~ 
Council in the LaGuardia adminis- 


tration, paid for the Memorial. : 
Morris \will unveil the Memoria] Frankfurter Associate Justice ol 


and present it to the city. Philip J. the U. S. Supreme Court, and May- 
Cruise, chairman of the New York or datuel Commissioner of Parks 
City Housing Authority, will pre-| Robert Moses will accept the Me- 
side. ier | 
morial for the Park Department. 


all 


LA GUARDIA 


ed up by the violence of the blast. | 


" sl. avia and called for disarmament 


site to avoid possible eye injury. } 
shot is scheduled for! 


An underground experiment w ill 
detonated Wednesday at 10) velop our friends hip in all spheres| 


‘lsuecessful 


many. 
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This border set up at the end of 
World War II, transferred Pome- 
rania, Silesia and part of East Prus- 
sia to Poland, 

In a joint communique on the; 
outcome of talks between Go- 
mulka and Tito, the two Commu- 
nist leaders added that “direct 
talks” between the éast and west 
German regimes must be the first 
step toward reunification of Ger-|, 


actually happened. 
The real flaming mass was a 


in the Ukraine. 


Sovietskaya Rossiya disclosed an 
Black Sea Town of Tuapse. 


Chancellor Adenauers Bonn) 
government has long advocated re-| 
vision of the Oder-Neisse boun-} 
dary, and has opposed direct talks} 
on German reunification. 

After the communique was is- 
sued, Gomulka, premier Josef 
Cyrankiewicz and cther members 
of the Polish delegatiagn flew back 
to Warsaw.. Tito was at the airport 
to see them off. 

Shortly before takeoff, Gomulka 


scientists saved the world. 


cause they were so afraid the end 


“In the middle of the night,” 


emphasized his accord with Yugo-| to the (station) cashier... . 


‘since we are well aware that so- | ed, no great harm being done.” 


of one Sergei Shachkovsky at et: 


TRUTH CATCHES UP WITH 
SOVIET OUTER SPACE TALE 


LONDON, Sept. 6—The Soviet Union, which laughingly dis- 
closed a local panic yesterday over the fictional report of a “flaming 
mass” headed for collision with the earth, announced today that one 


| 


meteorite. It set fire to the house 
‘ody, near Dnieppropetrovsk, 


Moscow Radio reported this in ter sting item in an English lan- 
guage broadcast barely 24 hours} after the Moscow newspaper 


n Welles-style panic in the 


Or 


A local newspaper started it off by publishing a science fiction 
serial about a “flaming mass’ that threatened the earth until Soviet 


The author was a pretty convincing fellow. Savietskaya Rossiya 
said after the story was read in the Black Sea resort town of Tuapse, 
“some simpletons began selling their homes and cattle cheaply” 


be- 
of the world was near. 


Today's report by Radio Moscow! was not quite sO exciting. 
The broadcast said simply that there was an 
the railway station of Zhelty Vody. 


at 


‘unusual fire” 


the broadcast said, “the sky was 


brightly illuminated and a shooting star struck the house belonging 


“The house caught fire, but the flames were quickly extinguish- 


ialism can be develope dd only in| 
‘conditions of peace. | 


“We shall 


strengthen and de-| 
‘on behalf of the strengthening of | 
progress of our peoples, in_ the} 
name of victory of socialism and| 
peace,” he said. | NEWPORT, R. I., Sept. 16— 
In a speech at a Polish Embassy} President Eisenhower today ex- 
reception yesterday, Tito said he pressed his “great gratification and 
‘corsidered “national communism’ ‘| pleasure” at the reelection of West 
to be “stupid” and “impossible.” |German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
“I wish, comrades,” Tito said inj ™: auer to his third term. 
answering a toast by Gomulka. 
that Pol: ind and Yugoslay ia, whieh 


—- — — ————s 


BONN, | Ge ‘rmany, 


tional communism, 
they do not ac cept any y Wi id of na- eres oR BE 
‘tidnal communism because it is E ek Se oe 
_impossible and in contradiction | | 
with the whole concept of inter- #2 
nationalism.” eS 

Tito said the 


> 


Soviet Union held 
the leading role in “socialism” and 
that all “socialist” states should 
ittrengthen their relations in orde} 
“to create confidence in the Soviet 
Union throughout the world.” 


. 
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Comulka several occasions 
during his visit to Yugoslavia 
yraised the Soviet eantribution to 
socialism. , 


OF) 


= 


Separated Siamese 


Twin Marks 6th Year 
| FERRIS, Ill., Sept. 16—Rodne\ 
‘Dee Brodie, survivor of the first! 
operation separating) 
head-joined Siamese twins, today’ 
celebrated his sixth birthday in ap-' 
parent good health. | 
It was only his second birthday 
at homie since the historic operation 
‘in 1952 at Hlinois Research & Ed- 


ADENAUER 


today. Final returns gave Ade-' 
seat absolute majority in thé lower 
‘house (Bundestag). 

Socialist Party leader Erich Ol-: 
lenhauer said that although his’ 
‘party mi ide some gains in Parlia-| 


16—| 


sult, 
o 


‘nauers Christian Democrats a 43-| 


PRESIDENT CONGRATULATES 
ADENAUER ON REELECTION 


and 17 for the right-wing German 
|Party. 

hree of the seats were “left- 
overs’ from the system of propor- 
tional representation, and boosted 


ithe|number of seats in the Bunde- 


to 497. 
I'he socialists 


sta 


gathe red 3] i 


_ at went to Eibneder. 


: ‘Bonn Recalls 
_ Envoy from 


| Yugoslavia 

ONN, Sept. 16—West Germany 
a its ambassador from Bel- 
grade tonight to protest President 
Tito’s formal indorsement of the Po- 
lish-German border. 


he announcement af Ambassa- 


* was aie home for con- 
tions. 


B tha 


Assembly 
Opens Annual 
Session Today 
INITED NATIONS, N.: Y., 
‘Sept. 16—The 12th’ annual session 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly will. open tomorrow with 


Speakers will be Harry Van Ar: 
dale, of the International Brother- 
* hood of Electrical Workers; Felix’ partment of Sanitation band. 


—— 


ment, “we cannot deny that the) 
election constituted a_ victory for | the|deadlocked question of disarm-. 
the Christian Democrats.” ‘ament its major problem. 

the Chetettans  Bhomeliiaee meal In contrast to last year, when the | 
crucial problems of the Suez situa- 


was able to strengthen its margin’ | aad 
in the Bundestag once more and| ion and the. Hungarian fighting 


Music will be furnished by the De-|ucational Hospital in Chicago. His: 
| brother, Roger, died a short time 
after the separation. 

Mrs. Marjorie Brodie, Rodney’s 
mother, said her son still is un- 
‘steady in his walking, but otherwise 


WHAT WE. NEED 1S A COMBINATION CHRISTMAS GREETING 
AND LAYOFF NOTICE... 


Monroe Calculating 
Workers Strike 


‘roe Calculating Machine Co. plant 
here and in 


87s 
| Waa, 


trical Workers, 


‘firm has an offer to make but gave 


is ‘ 
mal life. 
probably will begin school in Sep- 
tember, 


Friday after a breakdown of nego-| 
tiations between the firm and Local 


late a pact, 


‘well on the w ay toward a nor- 


The mother said Rodne\ ‘that we failed in our goal of block-| 


ing it from an absolute majority,” 
he said. 

However, 
since his party 
votes over its 1953 showing, 
‘do not feel defeated.” 


L958. 
IS8 Ollenhauer said that 


gained 1,500,000 


“we 


ORANGE, N. J., Sept. 16—A_ 


strike of 850 workers at the Mon- ‘tian Democrats 270 seats in the) 


Bundestag against 169 for the So- 
cialists, 4l for the Free Democrats 


| The final count gave the Chris-| 


two 
this 


‘carried threats of war on 
fronts, the atmosphere for 
years opening was less tense. 

ast Friday night, the Assem- 
bly|s predecessor voted 60-10 for a 
new condemnation of Russia's Hun- 
garian action and named retiring 
president Prince Wan Waithayakon 
as its special representative to at- 
tempt to persuade the Soviet Union 
to remove its troops. 


ep ee <0 


eR 


Morris Plains began | — 


International Union of gee 


AFL-CIO. 
A company spokesman said the 


no details. W ages and fringe de- 
mands are the issue. 


TEL AVIV, wes Sept. 16.— 
Walter Eytan, secre general of 
the Israeli Foreign O ce, charged 
today that Soviet agents had kid- 
napped Elyahu Hazan, an attache 
in the Israeli Embassy in Moscow, 
and had tried to make him spy for] 
the USSR. 

Eytan said Hazan was kidnaped 
about Sept. 7 while he was visiting 


Authorize Strike in 


Washington’s Hotels 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 16 — 
Members of six locals of the Inter- 
national Hotel and restaurant Em- 
ployes here last night authorized a 
strike of 5,000 es el in this city’s 
hotels. The strike call will be held 


up as a new try is made to negoti-!viet city. Hazan, he added, was re- 


‘leased the next day, after 26 hours 


CHARGE SOVIET 
ISRAELI EMBASS 


a Jewish friend in a provincial So- 


KIDNAPED 
ATTACHE 


of interrogation and pressure. 

e said Hazan made a full re- 
port to the Israeli ambassador when 
he | returned to Moscow, despite 
threats of “physical Jiquidation.” 
He said the Israeli ambassador 

ocd a strong protest with the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry and that 
the latter promised to investigate 
the alleged incident. 

Eytan added that Hazan and his 
wife now are out of the Seviet 
Union, 
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Phone Installers 
trike in 44 States - 


| Western Electric Co. Equipment installers in 44 states went on strike yesterday and | 
long distance telephone operators refused to pass picket lines at many of the nation’s ma- 
jor commuications centers.. Supervisory telephone company employes began taking over 
operation of long distance lines ~~~ et OL ae ee oo ee 
shortly after the strike went into ford, Conn., Charleston, W. Va.,,ratified within the next three 
effect at 6 a.m. (EDT). By mid-) Atlanta, Detroit, Passaic, N. J. and weeks, also provide for a reopen- 
morning long distance service in|many other cities. ing clause at the end of the first 
most sections of the country was' A parallel strike was averted to-| year for discussions on wages and 
curtailed, and in some cases re- day less than half an hour before Vacations. | 
duced to emergency calls only. 'the deadline when agreement was, Also affected by today’s walkout 
Local telephone service through-|reached between _the CWA and! are 18,600 employes of the Ohio 
out the nation was reported nearly, Western Electric on a contract Bell Telephone Co. 
normal. Telephone company,covering 10,000 distribution and Operators who found pickets 
spokesmen said the automatic) warehouse employes. surrounding the A T & T’s Man- 
switchboard system which controls) The two-year pact, affecting hattan headquarters yesterday 
85 percent of local telephone serv-| employes in 31 distributing centers! adjourned to nearby soda foun- 
ice, would not be affected. ‘across the country, provides for a tains and the sidewalk across the 
The walkout was called against) 6-to-12 cent hourly wage hike and street to cheer the strikers and 
Western Electric by the Gomrauni- improved holiday benefits. boo persons who went through 
. cations Workers of America. a The contract, which must be the picket lines. 
4 union representing 23.800 em- hos : t | | 
WHAT | NEED i$ A BOOK ON How To Cook. WITH OUT ploves a install Western Electric’ | E 
; ad equipment in central offices olf T N 


eee 
a FOOD tel-phone and telegraph com- 


) Te panies. The union had demanded a | 
S[k oo. 21 (a Me | eck ee Teac ee tpay boost and improved fringe PI ANT N PA 
& benefits, but negotiations broke off | 
{| $s Tes Ou us — hours betore the strike dead- EAST CHIC AGO. Ind.. Sept. 15 aged five years back. management 
, — —The strike of 11,500 workers at has set up a _ budgetary system 


the union estimated that 150,- i ee i a ae whereby it onlv allows for feur 
] ai ge vs ‘ ’ > roo ic 4a! ‘ ("; ‘ wt ; ™ . . 
000 telephone company employes. , SY | days worth of work for the main- 


In letter to Senators would observe the installers’ picket Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. tenance groups, achieving its ends 
‘ line. ' : ) ended yesterday with | vole by by speeding up ironworkers, elec- 
In letter$ to all non-southern Senators, Roy Wilkins. | The New York Telephone Co. the gembership of United Steel- tricians, welders, machinists, and 


4 . +] reported its long distance switch-; workers Local 1011 to accept the other crafts and by installing new 
NAACP executive secretary, ha8 cited developments in Little hoards were 50 percent manned | proposal of officials for negotia-'and modern equipment which 


with some office personnel filling tions on scheduling of the shorter works the production people at a 


— — 


Rock, Ark., as dramatic proof of the need to restore Part III : | gz ol | | : 
\ eninacalietil _ aM. workweek and other issues. Com- lot faster pace, The shops peopls 


—_— 


a recently enacted Civil Rights at the Séuth. we have Arkansas | 10 ne Lab gitar - pany spokesmen expect full pro- had been complaining about this 
es graph Co. flew adminis- duction to be reached by the end situation for quite a while. 

This section of the bill, which National Guard bayonets pointed) trative and management personnel of this week. | 
empowered the U. S. Attorney at the Federal government, and at|to major transcontinental traffic The strike, which began as an 
Gnetal te act in school desegrega-| Negro high school students. iar |e wporaie’ bing dudsace Gaen Waban each a ez gtvage bes 
egal at cok ad | 2 to stance lines. noon, was sparked in the shops 
tion and other civil rights cases, Griffin has stated for the Pres | company admitted its long distance department wrlicite for months the cooperative attitude on the settle- 
original that he would do the same thing | service was “a little slow.” _ | workers have been on a four-day ment ol grievances, disregard for 
measure by the Senate following an|as Gov. Faubus has done, so that | The United Press Bureau in Los| schedule although production has seme contractural clauses not te 
: q the elimination of Part Hil at the Angeles reported it was impossible| been rising steadily. the liking of the firm, and because 
B. Russell of Georgia, who charged sete tile da sey whom, tee ea a aan ipa to ~— gail “a oI ong 98 here ; er a . = ie e ° = er at 

| ’ , senator S-iSmintar diticuity was reported DV | signincant ef many such wtdca le internagonal jeadershnip O 1c 
that under Part III the federal) sell’s governor to point bayonets |the U.P. Newark, N. |. bureau.| protests in steel mills in recent) United Steelworkers of ‘Asherica 
court could enforce civil rights “at, at the Federal government and atiThe AT&T informed the United! weeks, showing dissatisfaction with was very lax in pursuing the com- 
\Negro children. |Press that it could accept only|cut backs and over long-standing pany on the settlement of griev- 
"Sh damears,”. | Witkins duimbos’ “In the light of events in Little | “emergency” messages on its timed grievances. ances, | 
: Rock and elsewhere, we urge you) wire service. For some months now the shops The COMpanyv proposed a new 
out i his fetter which was sent tg support the efforts which will) Operators were reported observ- department has been working ouly schedule for the week beginning 
beth te Senators who voted for or be made in the next session to re- | ing picket lines in Minneapolis, feur days a week. Even though with Labor Day which would have 
against deletion of Part II, “that|store Part lil to the civil rights, Duluth and St. Paul, Minn., Nash-|the company is producing steel al forced the shop workers to work 
instead of federal bayonets pointed legislation.” — ville, Tenn., Philadelphia, Hart-!a pace far above anything envis- (Continued on Page 7) 


Celebrating Gil Green's Birthday 


that period, he was a living refutation of the lies and 
slanders hurled at Communists. | 


Meanwhile. unrest has existed 


throughout the plant because of 


the company’s arrogant and non- 


was stricken troin the 


impassioned plea by Sen. Richar 


the point of bayonets.” 


By ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 

ON SEPT. 24, CIL GREEN will be 51 years old. 
It is customary to say “celebrate a birthday.” But this 
he cannot do. He will spend this birthday alone ia 
Leavenworth Federal penitentiary, an old forbidding 
looking fortress-like structure on the lonely plains of 
Kansas. Jt will be the seyenth birthday that political 
persecution has forced Gil to spend far from his family 
and friends. For his mother, his wife, his daughter 
and two sons, his brother and a host of others near and 
dear in Chicago, it will be a sad day. For all of us it 
ghould be a dav to salute this gallant fighter and to 
pledge our aid to his family to help secure his release 

Gil Green can well be called a premature Smith Act 
defendant, as can all of us who have served prison 
sentences, in view of today’s news. If our appeals 


On the eve of his reappearance Gil wrote to Edward 
A. Lahey of the Chicago Daily Néws: “I am guilty of ne 
crime, and least of all the ridi¢ulous charge of con- 
spiiing to_overihrow the government by force. I have 
been a fugitive not from justice but from injustice.” 

So impressed was’ Lahey with the moral courace of 
Gil Green that he became on¢| of his prison corre- 
spondents. Much could be written on Communists as 
warm, likeable human beings, $p well personified by 
Gil Green. 

In honor of his approaching birthday I am appealing 
to you to do several things, that can help bring his 
freedom nearer. First of all send a birthday greeting 
could have been prolonged and we had been able to - ge refs — ral atin joceney a — i 
Titi Teathaillctatc wed wonld never had to sccve : = prison shop and has been laid up|in a wheel chair, Even 
time. : GIL GREEN : he does = perineasen ag Awe —_ cetings ie will 

| eu hae oe xe Lunmensely cheered to know) thi eV ar re, 

[ say this in light of practically all present Smith years were added for “contempt of court” in failing to And he will know, as | did. alt h 2 Wet cameos ade 


Act cases now being referred back to Appeal Courts 
and the unwillingness of some Government attorneys 
to proceed with new trials after the recent Supreme 
Court Bacigions. And now comes the splendid victory, 
a court reversal of the convictions of all five Connec- 
ticut defendants. (I rejoice for all of them, but am par- 
ticularly happy that Martha Stone will not go to Alder- 
sen Womens prison.) 

fa the Connecticut decision the Appellate judges 
wrote an epitaph for all: Smith Act verdicts when they 
said: 

“We would mock both fair trial and free speech as 
meaning!ul constitutional guarantees were we toe ignore 
the deficiencies of this record.” 

Imagine What joy such news brings to Gil Green 
and Henry Wiston in their prison cells! Our joy out- 
side could be far greater, however, if they were not in 


these cells. | 
Both were defendants in the original Smith Act 


trial at Foley Square. 
They are now serving sentences of eight years— 


first five-year sentences in that case, and later three 


appear in 1951 when the Supreme Court upheld their 
convictions. ihe penalty for contempt is usually either 
a few months in jail or a moderate fine. These con- 
tempt sentences are now on appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, as without precedent in harshness and vindictive 
quality. They commenced serving in February, 1956, 
when they voluntarily surrendered. Even with statutory 
good time off, they will be compelled to remain in prison 
until some time in 1963. Only one who has been there 
can fully realize what a lifetime away such a release 
date must seem to them. Let us fight to secure their 
immediate release. 
° 

GIL GREEN was a vigorous youth leader in the 
stormy days ef the 30’s. I am gure many New Yorkers 
will remember him as a capable chairman of the N. Y. 
State Communist Party, in the early 40’s, before he as- 
sumed a similar post in Illinois. He was a member of 
the National Committee at the time of his arrest, and, 


like all the members of the 13 member committee of 


there for him, by way cf the very effective “grapevine” 
that exists im every prison. It helps guarantee decent 
treatment for a prisoner to have) the authoritics aware 
how much concern there is on the outside. 

_ Address vour greetings to Gil] Green, P.M.B. 73335, 
Leavenworth, Kansas 

Second, write a letter to |President Eisenhower, 
urging the release of Gil Green, Henry Winston and 
other similarly affected. 

Lastly, send a copy of your|jappeal for amnesty to 
Mrs. Lil Green, 3143 West Eastwood Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. It will be of great cheer algo to the Green family 
to hear from you. They are ding a tremendous job 
of letter writing, speaking and} personal appeals, to 
help secure Gil’s release. 

A big effort now, in the present favorable atmes- 
phere, can be successful. Let wb make our slogan “A 
Happy, Free Christmas” for Gil|(Green, Henry Winston 
and Irving Petash. Once these ithree are released there 
will be no Smith Act prisoners. |[Let us guarantee there 
will be no morel 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


British Labor's Congress Results’ 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


LONDON.—The 1957 Trades 
Union Congress with 1,000 del- 
egates in attendance, represent- 
ing a record) membership of 
8.314.000, concluded its week’s 
sessions in Blackpool. On most 
questions unanimity was arrived 
at before the Congress started. 

Among the important deéci- 
sions of the T.U.C. were: 

e A plea for immediate (aid 
and unconditional suspension of 
nuclear-bomb tests and immedi- 


ate cessations of manufacture of 


these weapons. 

® Rejection of the principle 
of wage restraint inj any form. 

® Demand for the 40-hour 
week without loss of pay. 

© A call for nationalization of 
the machine-tool industry and a 
criticism of the General Council 
that the 1952 and 1953 calls for 
social ownership had not yet 
been acted upon. 

© A call for the next Labor 
government to repeal the Rent 
Act; demands on the Tory gov- 
ernment to’ increase old-age pen- 
sions; and to end all prescription 
charges. 

© Call for reunification of 
Germany by establishing an Eu- 
ropean Security System that 
would include the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union and enable the 
withdrawal of troops. 
© Admission of China to the 
UN. 

© Support of the General 
Council decision on the Daily 
Herald and qualified support to 
European Common market. 

bad : 

THE TUC. referred to the 
General Council resolutions on 
lifting all remaining bans on 
trade with China, on protecting 
rights of government employes 
charged with being security 
risks and on telephone tapping 
after these had been aired on 
the floor. A plan for reorganiz- 
ing and streamlining the struc- 
ture of the trade unions, and a 
resolution for a comprehensive 
report on. Britain's economic 
structure (aimed at accommoda- 
tion to government wage re- 
straints were defeated. 

The overall estimate of this 
years T.U.C. must be a positive 
one. While the General Council 
is still dominated by the Right, 
the sentiment of the membership 
and relation of forces is such that 
the Council leaders reluctantly 
had to go go along with many 
things. The keynote speech of 
last years chairman, Sir Tom 
Williamson, evaded most of the 
main issues that the Congress 
acted upon and was in contradic- 
tion to the general tenor of the 
Congress proceedings. But these 
British Social Democrats know 
bow to avoid issues wher they 
are in a tight spot. In fact the 
Times, commenting on the con- 
duct of the General Council 
throughout Congress, said they 
“preferred to keep quiet, rather 
than face defeat.” 

With a typical class-collabora- 
tion approach, Sir Tom declared, 
“I don’t accept that industria] 


vocating. 


' peace is in jeopardy,” and almost 


tearfully he regretted the need 
to criticize the government for 
its attitude on wages and prices, 
It was not surprising that next 
morning's Daily Express said of 
the presidential address “Its 
theme was the suppression of 
unofficial strikes.” 

Another factor in the situation 
is the changing personalities of 
leadership in a number of the 
large unions. Receiving major 
attention in the public eye is 
Frank Cousins, secre.vary of the 
1% million Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union. Cousins 
could be generally classified as a 
Reuther ‘type.’ At this Congress 
he made the major presentation 
of policy against wage restraint 
and for increased old age pen- 
s1Ons. 

The realignment of forces in 
the trade unions has not yet 
found full organized expression 
in the T.U.C. General Council, 
so that a certain fluidity was 
present, 

+ 

A COMBINATION of forces 
continued ;to exclude Commu- 
nists from the General Council, 
Arthur Horner, general secretary 
and nominee of the Mineworkers 
Union, received 2,187,000 votes 


but this was far short of the nec- 


essary votes to elect. Frank Hax- 


ell of the Electricians and Jim 
Gardner of the Foundry Workers 
were also defeated. The pulse of 
the rank! and file would have 
been felt in the Council if these 


three had been elected, as they 
rightfully belong. The new Gen- 
eral Council elected the Right 
Wing Seamens Union secretary, 
Tom Yates, as T.U.C. chairman 
for the coming vear. There is a 
traditional system of rota elec- 
tions based on seniority. 

On domestic issues all eyes 
were turned on the T.U.C.’s de- 
cision on wage restraints, which 
the government has been ad- 
It has set up a commit- 
tee on productivity, prices and 
incomes, headed by Lord Cohen, 
to further its antil-labor ideas. 

Frank Cousins, T.G.W.U., in 
introducing the resolution, de- 
clared to lively applause that the 
unions would not stand aside 
while the living conditions of 
their members worsened, If all 
other methods failed then trade 
unionists would not hesitate to 
withdraw their labor, he de- 
clared., 

This was a composite resolu- 
tion, from which had been de- 
leted the proposals of ‘Sir Tom’s 
National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, to the effect 
that “changing economic condi- 
tions’ required a constant reap- 
praisal of wage policy. The res- 
olution introduced by Cousins 
had sponsorship from Left to 
Right—including miners,  elec- 
trical, boilermakers, woodwork- 
ers, theatrical and municipal 
workers. 

Seconding the motion, Arthur 


Horner of the Miners joined 
joined Cousins in erent the 
Tory government edict, and said 
the miners would never be par- 
ties to any Tory artifice which 
cheated them out of the basic 
function of trade unionism. He 


then went on to say he wasnt 


sure that the government should 
be condemned for refusing to 


accept their responsibility for di- 


recting the country’s economy, 
because their responsibility was 
to the capitalist ruling class. 
They were doing precisely that 
exploiting the workers to benefit 


the wealthy. 
e 


THE TIMES comments, “The 
General Council made no at- 
tempt to offer any alternative 
leadership to that of Mr. Cous- 
ins” indicating that their dis- 
satisfaction with Messrs. Wil- 
liamson, Tewson, Geddes and 
Heywood. 

The resolutions adopted on 
specific phases of nationalization, 
and thé ‘speeches accompanying 
them, reflected the dissatistaction 
with the Labor Party Executives 
runout on this issue. Because the 
Transport Union has not yet 
adopted an attitude to the latest 
Labor Party proposals, the Gen- 
eral Council was able to limit dis- 
cussion and avoid the avalanche 
of criticism which was potential- 
ly present. 
~ W. Heywood, on behalf of the 
General Coungil, said they did 
not regard the Labor Party docu- 
ment “as being irreconcilable 
with the general program of pub- 
lic ownership to which Congress 
was committed.” It was a “nec- 
essary adjunct” to the authority 
to nationalize whole industries 
when desirable. 


Ralph Bond of the Cinema 
and Television Technicians, in 
introducing the resolution on 
suspension of nuclear-bomb tests, 
accused the Tory government of 
“stalling all along the line.” To 
tremendous applause, Bond also 
said, “If the General Council 
would take the lead, we would 
have the greatest demonstrations 
since the days ‘of Chartism. The 
government must be made to lis- 
ten to the voice of the people.” 

After supporting speeches by 
Jim Gardner and Bob Edwards, 
general secretaries respectively 
of the Foundrymen and Chem- 
ical Unions, the resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 


Walter Reuther, fraternal del- 
egate with Joseph Keenan, from 
the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, made a speech so different 
from any previous American frat- 
ernal delegate, that it is still 
being talked about. After deal- 
ing with conditions in the auto 
industry*-and the gains won by 
the union with corruption in the 
labor movement, he then launch- 
ed forth on international issues. 
He declared: 

“No one can win an H-bomb 
war. The people of the world 
can only win if together they 
win the peace. We either have 
to live together or perish to- 
gether. I don't believe in nega- 


tive anti-Communist.” — 
‘While speaking on the need 
to challenge Communism he 
avoided the usual anti-Soviet ti- 
rade which Congress has grown 
to expect. The Beaverbrook press 
praised Reuther'’s attitude to- 
wards automation and the Daily 
Express ran a headline “Tornado 
from Detroit” declaring, “No 
overseas visitor in living memory 


hag| made such an immense im- 
pact by his personality and 
tempestuous oratory as Walter 
Reuther.” 
hile one can seriously ques- 
tions such lavish words, it is clear 
that Reuther framed his speech 
to||appeal to the militancy and 
Sotialist background of the Brit- 
ish| worker, but in such a way ag 
to||cater to both Right and Left 
in||the trade unions and Labor 
Party. 
0 doubt, George Meany 
rew from the trip, being 
re of Reuther stealing the 
yw. Meany’s replacement, Kee- 
, was the forgotten man at 


ckpool. 
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TEAMSTERS- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
last appearance, chief counsel Rob- 
‘ert Kennedy and a staff of about 
(15 have been digging into Hoffa's 


‘financial affairs and 
with what Kennedy described as 
“worthwhile” evidence. 

| McClellan also indicated that, 
barring changes, Hoffa will not be 
‘compelled to respond to the sub- 
‘poena served upon him. _ This 
‘raised the possibility that evidence 
‘of corruption will be brought 
‘through other witnesses—most like- 
‘ly employers in the trucking in- 
dustry. 

| Jt is the Chicago Council meet- 
ing that was in the: spotlight, how- 


‘stand, even to no endorsement, 
‘would be -a blow at Hoffa and a 
strong lift to the hopes of his op- 
‘ponents. By next Tuesday, when 
ithe AFL-CIO executive council 
'meets in New York to give its ver- 
‘dict on the charges of corruption 
against the Teamsters, the situation 
may be much clearer. 

Meanwhile, published rumors 
persist that the IBT’s kingmakers 
are talking of a “dark horse” and 
most often mentioned is Einar 
| Mohn, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the IBT. George Meany, ac- 
ET SE TRE EE I 


coming up| 


cording to these stories, would not 
find Mohn objectionable. 

The Hoffa forces, including 
Hoffa personally, deny stories that 
Hoffa is considering withdrawal 
from the race to assume a behind- 
the-scene power role. Hoffa has 
said he has the “written” endorse- 
ments of 75 percent of the 1924 
delegates and expects them to be 
honored. There are also reports 
that the tough policy of the Hoffa 

oup is being emphasized to warn 
» a of reprisals if they don't 
honor their alleged endorsements. 

Hickey’s major approach before 
the members of Local 804, mostly 
employed by the department stores 
of New York, was to warn of al- 
most certain expulsion from the 
AFL-CIO if Hoffa is elected. 

Regarding the Fifth Amendment 


‘ever, because any reversal of its|issue, Hickey opposed the Meany- 


Reuther position requiring an of- 
ficer of a union to waive the Fifth 
or resign from office. He told the 
big Manhattan Center rally that it 
should be up to the courts to de- 
cide whether a man who invoked 


‘the amendment is guilty of any 


violations. 

“More important is what is 
going to happen to us in the merg- 
ed labor movement,” said Hickey, 
“George Meany has told us that the 
teamsters would have to make 
changes or get out. I know him and 
he means what he says.” 

TOL PEO IS 


A VISIT TO THE PRESIDENT . 


THE TRIP of Gov. Faubus 
to Newport to confer with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on his refusal 
to obey the 
court is some- 
thing new in 
la w - enforce- 
ment  proce- 
dure, We 
should not bé 
Surprised to 
see dispatch- 
es ‘like these ° 
m the near 
future. 


ASHINGTON — President 
Eisenhower conferred today for 
two hours with Six-Fingered 


Smith at the request of the man 
recently convicted for master- 
minding a multi-million dollar 
counterfeiting ring. 

The President and Six-fingered 
Smith! conferted alone for 20 
minutes while Justice Depart- 
ment officials, s heriffs, bailiffs 
and bondsmen talked in an outer 
office. Then all met together. 
When: the conference was over 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Smith 
emerged smiling, posed for pic- 
ture and shook their five and 
six-fingered hands respectively. 

Smith told reporters the con- 
ference had been a very con- 
structive one. “I believe Mr. 


Eisenhower has a better under- | 


standing now of the problenis of 
counterfeiting. As tor me, I think 
I appreciate better the Presi- 
dent’s angle on the matter.” 

Mr. Smith seemed confident 
and at ease and in no way angry 
at the President, 

“I cannot stress too much,” he 
went on as he six-fingered a 
flower in his lapel, “that the 
counterfeiting racket is compli- 
cated by all, its complexities. I 
hope the Justice Department will 
exercise patience, understanding 
and forebearance.” 

As Mr. Smith was about to 
leave, the President took his arm 


“— 


and said: “Well, good luck to 

you.” Then turning to reporters 

he read the following prepared 
statement: 

” Mr. Six-fingered Smith has 

" stated his intention to respect the 

decisions of the Federal court 


and to give his |full cooperation 
in discussion of the date when 
he will begin the prison sentence 
handed down to him. In so stat- 
ing his intention, I recognize the 
inescapable responsibility of Mr. 
- Six-Fingered Smith to the vast 
ring which has been built up for 
the dispensation of bogus bills 
howsobeit in contravention 0 
the federal statutes as inter- 


By ALAN MAX 


preted by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. I am gratified 2 Mr. 


Smith's constructive attitude and 
am grateful that he takes a con- 
structive attitude toward my 
constructive attitude, just as I 
shall endeavor to take a con- 
structive attitude towards his 
constructive attitude to my con- 
structive attitude.” 

Asked by reporters whether 
the court’s sentence would now 
be carried out and Mr. Smith re- 
manded to prison, Mr. Eisen- 
hower replied: 

“Oh, we didn’t discuss that. 
We tried to limit our falk to 
constructive subjects.” 
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ARKANSAS SHOWDOWN 


| (Continued from Page }) 
federal law is defied. In this case the Governor insists that 
he is preserving “Jaw and order’ by coddling mobsters, giv- 
ing into their Recdinil that Negores be not admitted to a 
formerly all-white high school. 

The least the President could have done was to throw 
his moral weight against the obvious seditious activity of 
‘Gov. Faubus and on the side of those white and Negro citi- 
izens of Little Rock who have opposed his rebellion. Instead, 
the President has given validity to the unfounded assertion 
lof the Governor that he is preventing violence by denying 


Negro children the right to enter a school. Thus, the Presi-_ 


dent has given a new weapon to the Dixiecrat foes of in- 
tegration and the Supreme Court. | 
| Every hour, every day of delay while Gov. Faubus is 
permitted, with Presidential tolerance (if not approbation), 
to interpose his powers against those of federal institutions, 
cheapens and weakens the Constitution and federal law. 
For Arkansas has been declared by Gov. Faubus troops to 
be “off limits” to those constitutional guarantees which in 
the Governor’s opinion would be opposed violently by or- 
ganized racists. That is why. Democratic leaders are de- 
- nouncing a Republican President for his softness with a 
| Democratic Governor. That is why cries of indignation are 
arising from every segment of the population, North and 
South. 

And it is for that reason that the President should be 
flooded with indignant rejections of his position that Gov. 
Faubus is within his rights when he suspends those consti- 
tutional guarantees he is not ready to defend. When it is a 
contest between the U. S. Constitution and a Governor of 
a state, the President is duty bound to support the Consti- 
tution with every legal and moral weapon at his command. 
We cannot settle for less than that in Little Rock. 

To enforce the U. S. Constitution in Little Rock is to 
remove the troops from in front of the school] and place 
them in defense of the Negro children’s right to attend. 
The President has the right to assume command of these 
troops and to give them such orders. 

And if the Governor carries out his previous threat of 
organizing a posse to oppose the United States, he ought 
to be tried and jailed just as any other person would be 
who committed overt acts against the sovereignty of the 
nation. vA | 

If the record is permitted to stand as it reads at present, 
the theory and practice of interposition, initiated by Gov. 
Faubus, will plague the nation in state after state in the 
Deep South for years to come. 


ISSUES AT THE UN 


THE 12th SESSION of the United Nations opens here 


Gov. Orval E. Faubus and by 
racist mobs in other parts of 
the South, recalls the words of a 
white southern educator I spoke 
to on a recent trip. 


“White southerners can no 
longer be lukewarm on the issue 
of segregation,” he said, “They 
cannot be for occasional inter- 
racial associations and maintain 
normal relations with the old 
line Dixiecrats.” 


He went on to point how this 


was-possible in the past, when 
it was not necessary to take sides 
for or against desegregation as 
decreed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

“The present situation down 
here,” my informant continued, 


'“means that white southerners 


must be etiher for desegregation 


| Or against it—or they ean remain 
| silent. There is no middle ground 


| ed 


any more.” 
® 

I LEARNED on my trip that 
incidents of racist ae Bit such 
as those at Clinton, Tenn., and 
the terror used against the inter- 
racial religious colopy of Koino- 
nia near Americus, Ga., had stim- 
ulated to positive action many 
who had been considered part of 
what northern writers have call- 
“the silent South.” These 
heretofore silent southerners not 
only felt ashamed at what the 
terrorists were doing, they were 
moved to sympathy with the Ne- 
groes after observing the unity 
and ‘heroism with which they 
sought their rights under the 
law. 

So slowly, now one by one, 
but with indications that their 


| volume will increase, they have 


taken positions side by side with 
the Negroes. They are not now 
“do-gooders” helping the “poor 
Negroes” as the same southern- 


| ers would picture themselves a 


today.. Colonial questions and disarmament are bound to | 


play a bigger part than ever in the session. 

The agenda already includes includes the question of 
the French oppression of Algeria, the British oppression of 
Cyprus, the Dutch and West New Guinea, the many so- 
called “non-self-governing territories” (colonial domination 
dressed up with a UN seal) and such related questions as 
the racist policies of the government of South Africa. 

Disarmament automatically reverts to the UN Assem- 
bly with the stalemate of the recent London talks by the 
subcommittee. It will take an agreement among the bi 
powers to make headway on this, the most eet 
issue of our time. But the discussions in the Assembly 
and the activity of the people generated around the discus- 
sion, can have a big effect. While the deadlock continues 
as in the past, the conviction is stronger than ever among 
hundreds of millions that time is running out, and that the 
hell-weapon tests and the weapons themselves must be 
ended. : | 

But little that is positive will come out of the present 
session if our delegation continues its campaign to heat up 
the cold war. The special session on Hungary—coming a 
few days before the regular session—was evidently planned 
by our State Department for just this purpose. This is under- 
scored by the refusal of an Arab-Asian bloc of 10 coun- 
tries to go along with the State Department on Hungary, 
and the statement by Prime Minister Nehru that the UN 
resolution would not help the Hungarian people but would 
only make matters more difficult. 

Whatever differences exist on the Hungarfan situation, 
there ‘should be a-concerted effort by all who love peace 
to prevent it from being used as a cold war diversion. This 
was essentially the' point made by the Indian UN delega- 
tion. 

Those who profess concern for the Hungarian people 
could prove their concern by supporting an agreement for 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from all parts of Eu- 
rope. These would include American, Soviet, British and 
French forces. F 7 3 

__ Such a move, far from heating up the cold war would 


become an epochal means of promoting peace. 


few years ago; they are con- 
vinced they are acting in their 
own) self interest. They have 
learned harsh but ennobling les- 


SOnS., 
. 


CONSIDER what has _ hap- 
pened to civil and politica] lib 
erties since the growth of the 
White Citizens Council move- 
ment against integration. Stu- 
dents in white colleges in. Mis- 
sissippi and.‘ elsewhere cannot 
invite speakers who have not 
been screened for their ideas on 
integration. Teachers, Negro 
and white, must swear in a num- 
ber of southern states that they 
support segregation and will not 
belong to a non-segregated asso- 
ciahon. 

Georgia teachers, for example, 
had to withdraw from the 


| American Federation of Teach- 


. 


ers because they said their jobs 
depended upon adhering to a 
stand calling for segregated 
teacher union locals. The same 


_ was reported by teachers in other 


Deep South states. 


Tenure for teachers in South 
Carolina and Georgia has been 
outlawed to enable te the state 
to fire any teacher favoring in- 
tegrated schools. No teacher in 
these states has the protection of 
a contract and can be dismissed 
immediately by a principal, a 
board of education, or, in the 
case of a college, by the presi- 
dent or the board of trustees. The 
fired teacher has no right to an 
appeal, Restrictions on teachers 
include expression of support for 
integration and association with 
organizations favoring integra- 
tion. 

So for all intents and purposes 
southern teachers, if the diehard 
Dixiecrats have their way, must 
submit to an existence in a care- 
fully segregated cocoon. In this 
stifling condition they would be 
insulated against whatever pro- 
gressive ideas that might trickle 
down to them through national 
educational associations, fraterni- 
ties, soroities, civic organizations 
and even religious groups. 


: ae 
LABOR UNIONS also have 
felt the impact of the racist 
drive. In Mississippi an employer 
on the day the AFL-CIO Inter- 


On the 
Way 


by Abner W. Berry. . 


Why There Is 
No ‘Solid South’ 


national Union of Electrical 
Workers were contending in a 
plant election for a bargaining 
agent was “attacked” by a leaf- 
let showing IUE’ president 
James Carey dancing with an 


African woman. The logic of the _— 


leaflet was to show that by vot- 
ing for the IUE the workers 
were voting for racial intermar- 
riage. Fortunately the IUE won 
the election because trade union 
loyalty. won out over racial -bi- 
gotry. But the bigotry uad to 
be fought. 

The troops of Gov. Faubus 


are prematurely directed at pre- 
venting nine Negro students from 
entering Central High School. 
But) the implications for the 
whale of southern life, and there- 
fore for the nation as a whole, 
uch broader. Ultimately the 
of constitutional democ- 

y, including the right 
ericans to hold and propa- 
ideas is at stake. But in this 
the right has to do with 
what up to now has been con- 
idered a citizen’s duty: to up- 
defend and enforce the 

Constitution of the U. S. 


HOW IT FEELS TO WORK 


“The Machinist,” weekly of the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, runs in its current issue 
a story on the sentiments of work- 
ers already working in automated 
iplants under the heading “Like To 
Work in Automated Plants? Ask 


Man Who, Works There.” The Ma- 


chinist writes: 

What ll it be like to work in a 
factory when automation — takes 
over? Best answer so far is con- 
tained in) a recent study of the 
attitudes of a group of Detroit 
auto workers who are now working 
‘In an automated engine plant. 
| The ‘study was conducted by 
Prof. William A. Faur.ce of Wayne 
University, Detroit, and reported 
recently to the American Socio- 
Jogical Society’s annual meeting at 
Washington, D. C. Here are some 
of the = findings of Professor 
‘Faunce’s survey: 

Of the 125 employes interviewed, 
percent told |researchers that 
they preferred their new work im 
ithe automated plant to their old 
‘obs. , 


leg 


+ te 


| Principal reason given was that 
ithe employes in the automated 
plant didn’t have to lift heavy 
parts. Many of them formerly had 
to handle cylinder blocks and other 
heavy engine parts. 

| Some of the employes said their 
automated work was. more _ inter- 
esting and that they enjoyed the 
increased | responsibility. 


"IN AN AUTOMATED PLANT 


| The Professor warned, however, 
that|the report might be a little too 
10sy||because of two factors: dis- 
satished workers may have quit 
and |/those employes who trans- 
ferred to the automated plants 
weréd| senior emploves. 

The 28 percent who didn't like 
iworking in an automated plant 
gave| various reasons: “They were 
moré| isolated from other employes; 
the Work demanded closer atten- 
tion,| work stations were farther 
apart} and the machines noisier. 

_ Eighty percent of the employes 
'said|that their former jobs permit- 
‘ted them to talk with their fellow 
‘employes; only 45 percent said 
thei) automated jobs allowed such 
contact. In general, they thought 
it easier to make friends on their 
former jobs. 

| forkers disliked the control 
'that||the machine had over them. 
‘Most of the operators spent their 
time| watching their machine; it 
required more attention than on 
thei former jobs, they. said. They 
‘couldn't work ahead of the pro- 
‘duction schedule, turn off the 
machine, as they used to and take 
a break. One worker was quoted: 
“On| my present job the machine 
controls me.” 

| The accelerated production, the 
iconstant attention required, and 
the |cost of mistakes and break- 
downs, increase feelings of ten- 
‘sion|| or anxiety, the workers re- 
‘ported. 


tas a — 


/FAUBUS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

‘by the Democratic Party's Advisory 
‘Council that President Eisenhower 
had “tailed in his duty” to exercise 
decisive leadership in the desegre- 
gation dispute. 

Hagerty said the Democratic 
‘Council's statement would “be 
funny if it were not so pathetic.” 
He accused the Democrats of plav- 
‘ing politics and said, “The Presi- 
ident is concerned with solutions. 
not political speeches.” 

Hagerty said the President had 
read the Council's statement asked 
iwhether | he was expressing the 
‘feelings of the President on the 
statement, Hagerty would only 
answer: 

“I think I'll stand on that.” 


if he w 
‘that “ational Guard troops are still 
posted in front of Central High 
Schoo] in Little Rock Hagerty an- 
swered: 

“I think I'll have to stand on the 
President’s statement of last Fri- 
day.. He said he was sure that it is 


to observe the supreme law of the 


of the order of the court.” 


The press secretary was asked’ 
‘as concerned about the fact 


the desire of the governor not only/|; 


‘land but to use the influence of his} y 
office in the orderly progress of the 
plans which are already the subject | 


Rep. Frank Thompson Jr. (D-!1 


NJ) said in Washington that the 
“ousbapeiens action of Faubus is 
“mdre than a national disgrace.” 

“It is, indeed, a gift to the Com- 
mumist propaganda machine, and 
worst of all, an action which may 
‘hav@ serious national and interna- 
tional effects,” Thompson: said in 
a statement. 

“Gov. Faubus’ stupid, bullying 
defiance of the law of the land was 
dodined to fail from the moment it 
wag! conceived, Surely he > must 
have known that he could not suc- 
cee.” 


pres | & 


Rubber Union Opens 


R 

Puerto Rico Office 
NKRON, Oh., Sept. 
United Rubber Workers recogniz- 
ae steady growth of the indus- 
tries, including those in the plastic, 
cork and linoleum-field, in Puerto 
Rido, announced it is eating up an 
office on the island to aid in the 
organization of the workers. The. 
offite is located in Santurce, P.R. 
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Roundup of British Press Reviews | 


What The Times of London, Other 


_As | See it From Here 


Before the Opening 


By Jesus Colon 


THE “WEST SIDE STORY will officially open in New York 
on Thursday, Sept. 26. It is a musical show based on the classical 
Romeo and Juliet plot. Instead of the old feud between the Mon- 
tague and the Capulet families in Italy, the tensions, smears, slurs 
and deadly quarrels_are between two teenage gangs—the Sharks 
made up of Puerto Rican teenagers and the Jets, a rival gang com- 
posed of U.S. vouth. . Maria (Carol Lawrence), ........ ron 
a newly arrived Puerto] Rican girl serves as the 
Juliet in the show. Tony (Larry Kirt), the 
leader of the rival gang serves as the Romeo o! 
the musical show. The distinctive feature of the 
Jet gang is contempt and hatred for the Puerto 
Ricans. | 2 
Add te this a fire escape in the back of a, &. 3 
west side railroad flat for the famous balustrade . * 
scene and there you have it. This musical show 
is the collective effort of writer Arthur Laurents, 
director Jerome Robbins and composer Leonard 
Bernstein. 

As we all know, these shows are first tried out on the public 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C. or other cities betore 
it has its official opening—its premiere—in New York City. This 
is done fer a number of reasons. It is done in order to gauge 
the euthusiasm and response of an audience in a smaller city, or 
tu give a break to the local critics and some from New York 
proper who think they should see the show out of town before 
they write their official criticism of the New York opening night. 

_ The out-of-town presentation of a work of this nature in which 
considerable sums of money have been invested and in which the 
artistic reputations of directors, writers and composers is involved, 
is also used to remove any jarring tunes or lines trom the music 
or the libretto, so that the work is almost letter perfect when it 
comes to the Broadway stage on the official opening night. 

The out-of-town opening of “West Side, Story’ was closely 
followed, by the Puerto Rican press. The reaction of Puerto Ricans 
who saw the show were mixed. Most of the criticism has been 
levelled against certain lines in which allegedly many of the un- 
founded slurs, insults and accusations against the Puerto Ricans 
are said to have been used. We hope ot course, that the rumors 
about this first grand-scale Broadway musical show dealing with 
Puerte Ricans in New York, is nothing more than rumors and 
half-truths so dear to some newspapers that think they can strength- 
en their tottering circulation by so-called “news” based on sensa- 
tionalism and an appeal to an exaggerated sense of jingo super- 
patriotism. 

But on the other hand it would be very unforunate if these 
slurs and insults against the Puerto Ricans, if they are actually there 
are kept in the musical show and not eliminated betore the 
Broadway opening of “West Side Story.” 

The “New Republic” of Sept. 9 devoted an entire page to 
an analysis of the music of “West Side Story” written by the com- 
poser Leonard Bernstein. We would like to see a similar analysis 
done with the same seriousness of purpose by someone with the 


Yesterday we printed the Lon 
don Daily Worker review of Chap- 
lin’s new film “A King in New 
York,” which opeged in London 
on September 12. Following are 
the reviews of the Times of Lon- 
don, The Star, Daily Herald and 


trade paper: 


He Laughs at Life 
Particularly in U.S. 


Ivon Adams in The Star: 
Five minutes ‘ago I was help- 


lessly laughing at the sight oi 


‘Charlie Chaplin in his new film,’ 


“A King in New York,” riding in 
a lift with his finger stuck in the 
nozzle of a fire hose. 

| He escaped only by taking the 
‘complete hose with him to appear 
before the Committee of Un-Amer- 
ican Activities and accidentally 
spraying them when his finger gets 
loose. 

| My stomach muscles are stili 
aching, my ribs are a little sore 
and my eves moist. 


which was specially shown today 
‘and will open in the West End 
‘on Thursday, 

| Chaplin’s new film was made 
without any ballvhoo or publicity 
behind locked doors in England. - 
| It is the most controversial film 
ever made by the cinema's great- 
‘est genius. It has been bitterly 
‘criticized as “a brutal satire on 
ithe American way of life.” 
| Chaplin has announced 
‘he will not show the film in Amer- 
‘ica. And over here it is bein 
ihandled by one of the smaller dis- 
‘tributing companies, Archway 


Daily Film Renter, an exhibitors 


thei! 


Papers Said About Chaplin Film 


for the time being at any rate, to 
take its place without question 
among the seats reserved for tho 
major arts. Mr. Chaplin, as is 
usual with him, is the author, pro- 
ducer, and director of A King in 
New York, which will have its 
first night at the Leicester Square 
Theatre tomorrow and from then 
on will be seen both there and at 
the Cameo-Polytechnic.. 
| o G oe 
Modern Times was a. satire 
aimed at the monstrous: power of 
industry, a power which is opposed 
to and oppresses all that is nat- 
ural and wayward in man. Indus- 
try here was universal, without a 
loca! habitation, but in The Creat 
Dictator, Mr. Chaplin, while aim- 
ing at the general concept of dic- 
tatorship, narrowed his sights to 
focus them on Hitler and Musso- 
lini. A King in New York combines 
) the two processes. It is an attack 
| on many facets of modern life that 
| CHAPLIN ‘are apparent everywhere. 
with the Committee of Un-Ameri-|, ‘he question of personal motives 
can Activities, appears before them) OP© that = mow seldom held 
is a¢quitted. 'proper to discuss, and satire has 
‘come too often to, mean parody 
with a disarming, good-natured 
grin on its face. Swift, however, 
had personal motives to spare, and 
me . Mr. Chaplin may not be too dis- 
This is the bitter moment ol| concerted by the charge that here 
the film. But there are always his own brand of visual satire is 
not without its dash of malice. 


; 


veal the names his parents re- 
fused ta betray. The reward: his 
parents’ freedom. The boy yields. 


bitter moments in Chaplin films, 
always tears as well as laughter. {Certainly he hits hard when he 
| “It is a passing phase,” says makes the spearhead of his assault 

But Chaplin says: “I\the alternating methods of bully- 


someone. . 
think I'll sit it out in Europe.” ling and bribery used by the Amer- 


| And so he turns his back and ican authorities to turn a small bey 
ihicks his heels as he has always| Rupert (Michael Chaplin), into an 
‘dene since he first wore the baggy|informer, but that is not the rea- 
trousers, the battered old hat, the 5°” that A King in New York dis- 


the -twiddling 4ppoints. It disappoints because 
he old Chaplin comic. inspiration 


grotesque boots, 
‘cane, and the funny moustache.|! 


Films, and at present plans are that 


. . » i> 
‘it will not be shown on anv of the etcipa 9 . _ ae 
; ° ' » " l« . ‘ ‘ + . s 

tiajor cimema circuits. jare a vat iS Tits: ing rotti 


immoral aiaagee 


proves itself an affair of fits and 
starts, unstable and not to be re- 
lied on. , Modern Times, after all, 


. fi or if ad worn 
Ot mourse, it makes fun of some film and I wonder if he ha aes i : . , 
them whether there would have “45 the creation of Chaplin, the 


ability to feel the sensitiveness of oppressed and discriminated | 


people who would read and judge the merits and content of the 
libretto of this coming musical show. ; 
‘ ° o 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not asking for a super- 
duper committee of “experts” to “mfringe” on the “sacred liberties” 
or artists or writers to write as they please. We all know how 
“sacred” is this “liberty” to the average Broadway writer especially 
when his work is examined by someone who is not a big pro- 
ducer, a Broadway angel or a big film mogul who politely asks 
for some “small changes” in their plays or shows. 

We are just saying that somebody like Mr. Bernstein him- 
self, and a tew persons including some Puerto Rican critics and 
writers should read the libretto of “The West Side Story” and come 
up with a couple of paragraphs that will affirm or deny the accu- 
sations directed at the musical show after its Washington, D. C., 
presenttions 

There is a Puerto Rican organization of writers and poets 
in New York City. I do not belong and have never been to any 
ot their meetings. But I suppose they will be more than willing 
to submit to the producers of “The West Side Story,” the names 
ot a few. Puerto Rican writers and critics who together with some 
U.S. writers and critics, could come to some impartial recommen- 
dations that will avoid hurting the sensibilities of more than halt 
a million Puerto Ricans in New York, all the Puerto Ricans im 

‘Puerto Rico, and all the decent non-Puerto Rican theatregocrs 
and citizens of this great city in which we all live together. 


‘of the aspects of American life. 
‘So did “Modern Times.” 
|HILARFOUS FUN 
| Its fiercest shafts are directed 
‘against McCarthyism. But it also 
imakes fun of TV, rock ’n’ roll, 
‘Big Business, the cinema. In short, 
‘this is Chaplin making fun if life, 
which is the clown’s prerogative. 
| Here he plays the part of a king 
'who escapes from the angry people 
of his own country and becomes 
ian exile in New York. 
| On arrival he makes a speech 
‘on liberty while at the same time 
the makes hilarious fun of under 
‘going the usual ordeals of the im- 
‘migrant. 

He attends a society party 
and gets inveigled with TV. 


ibeen such bitter talking about the Mime: A King in New York is the 
ipicture. Chaplin himself says: “It, work of the Chaplin of the smooth 
is the funniest film I have ever and casy speech, and the compar- 
made.” I don't agree. Charles, 80" Is all mn favor ot the past—it 
Chaplin will never be as funny as) not without significance that, tor 
Charlie Chahlin. But there are his climax, Mr. Chaplin relies upon 
moments of merriment and pathos/ Some crude work with a hose-pipe, 
that only the’ King of Clowns him-|directed at a committee investigat- 
ing anti-American activities, which 
‘would have fitted into any of the 
|Keystone comedies. 
i . o o 


self is capable of. 
o 


Chaplin Satirizes 
McCarthyism. 


Film Critic, The’ Times of Lon- 
don: 

There are in this world, strange 
‘as it would: have seemed 40, 30, 
20, or even 10 years ago, people 
who. dislike Mr. Charles Chaplin 


o 


| But the fits and starts exist and 
hilarious they are, the products of 
a technique sure of its own perfec- 
tion. The King, unaware that the 
television cameras are trained on 
him, giving at a private dinner 
party his conception of Hamlet's 


| Again comes the old brilliant and his works—and the number, at) 
| Chaplin, spluttering through a least in the United States, will 

commercial for whisky. probably increase when A King in 
| He visits a school. and meets a New York has travelled through) 
‘boy, played by his son Michael, that country—but even these can-' 
‘whose parents are ex-Communists not deny that the first showing of 


soliloquy; the King, all too con- 
scious that the television cameras 
are trained on him, making a su- 
perb hash of a two-minute “com- 
mercial’ praising a particular 


brand of whisky—this is Mr. Chap- 


It a step like that which we modestly suggest is taken then 
we will avoid many an untoreseen incident. We think it is not | 
too much to ask this of the writers, producers and composers of 
“The West Side Storv.” | 

o e . 


' 


2 

We Puerto Ricans cannot conceive of an artist like Leonard | 
Bernstein, who has written and intetpreted so brilliantly the music 
of the great Negro people, a composer, one who goes into ecstasies | 
explaining Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony—perhaps the greatest [ 
interpretation of the dignity and brotherhood of man in musical | 
form, permitting a work of art to which he has given his name, | 
to even impliedly slur or insult any people in any way, shape or | 
form. | 
It would-be very bad indeed if “The West Side Story” turned | 
out to be just a'tuneful song and dance slumming tour into the less 
fortunate neighborhoods of our city for the pleasure of the preju- 
diced, the contented and the misinformed. 


ee 


7343 for etxthe at Buick 


FLINT, Mich.. — Buick Local, wise have been taken or pending at} 
599, UAW, took a strike vote here Cleveland, Fisher and other GM 
at the factory gates, underthe noses plants here. The strike situation! 
of management and 7,343 ballots may encompass over 50,000 work- 
were cast in favor of a strike; 1,041) ers if it reaches a showdown stage. | 


were cast against a strike and 103) , sgt 
were spoiled ballots. The beefs are] The vote of 7-1 by the Buick 


unsolved grievances, speedup ang, workers for strike reveals the temp- 
implementation of a new local sen-|¢t of the workers here against GM's 


jority agreement. Strike votes like-'arregant and anti-labor policies. 


(David Platt's column will be resumed tomorrow.) ty 
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Bets on TV 


jailed for refusing to reveal the a new Chaplin film is-an occasion. 


names of their old comrades. 
THE RBNWARD 


Chaplin gets himself 


Today's Best 


involved 


Movies, Theatre 


‘lin combining the stvles of the 
speaking and the silent film and 


(Continued on Page 7) 


It is good for the morale of films 
las a whole, since the very fact 
‘ . . ' 
that it occurs enables the cinema,| 


- ———€ 


Nightbeat: Thomas Hickey of the|Iceman Cometh, Circle in the 
Teamster’s Union and _ singer) Square 
Dorothy Sarnoff (5) 11 Simply Heavenly, The Playhouse 
Million Dollar Movie: Boy With’ s.eeney Todd, Sullivan St. Play- 


TY | 


BASEBALL: Yankees-Tigers (11 ) 
1:55 | 


NBC. News | 


World news, weather, sports, city | WMGM 8:55 


| to 7:30 | 


Nat King Cole Show (4) 7:30.) 


news (2) 7 


Guest: Tony Martin | 


Movie: Dragonwyck with Gene) 
Tierney, Vincent Price (13) 7:30. 
and 9:30 ! 

Phil Silvers—Season Premiere (2) 
8. The Merry Widow 

Eve Arden Show (2) 8:30. Pre 
miere 

Entertainment 


(5) 8:30 


Press Conference 


Dodgers-Cards' at St. Louis (9) 


8:55 
Movie: Diary of a Chambermaid 
(5) 9. Jean Renoir, dir. 


Green Hair (9) 11:45. Dore; house 
Schary production Separate Tables, Music Box 
RADIO Long Day's Journey in Night, 

Yankees-Tigers WINS 1:55 Helen Hayes 
Dodgers -Cards at St. Louis) Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
Career, Actor’s Playhouse 
Lil Abner, St. James 
Purple Dust, Che:zrv Lane 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
My Fair Ladv, Hellinger- Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
- Lys 7 


— Oe eee eee. 


Ciants - Milwaukee at Milwaukee 
WMCA 8:55 - 


pick up movies @nd theater 


MOVIES 


The Roots, Fine Arts 

Pajama Game, Radio City 

Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

A Man Escaped, Baronet 

3:10 to Yuma, Aster 

Man of A Thousand Faces, RKO 
Palace 

Rising of .Moon, 55th St. 

School of Courage, Cameo 


DRAMA 


$64,000 Question (2) 18. ; 


Carousel, City Center 


f 


BOOKS: 
“Huckleberry Finn’ Required 
Reading at Bethany College 


BETHANY, W. Va., Sept. 16— 
UP-—Students beginning school at 
Bethany College this week for the 
first time will be required to real 
Mark Twain's “Huckleberry Finn’ 
as part of their English course, 


The point) of controversy in 
Huck Finn deals with the nickname 
given a certain Negro character, 
Jim, whe in the final analysis is 
elevated as a good Christian and a 
focal point of the entire novel. 


Robert Sykes, professor of Amer- 


school officials said today. 
literature at Bethany, 


The action is a complete re-jican 


York City where elementary andjica’s greatest novels.” 
Junior high schools have dropped} Sykes said he required all his 
the book from use, reportedly be-'students to read the novel if they 
cause of racial issues involved. [hadn’t done so previously. 


a os 
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Says Television Is Headed — 


said 
versal of the stand taken in New)|Huckleberry Finn is “one of Amer-| 


The Way of The Tuna Fish — 


UP—Television sems to be head-|Pan,’ the political conventions. 
ed the way of the tuna /fish—you;Do you remember ithe excitement 
can’t hardly get it no more except when Jackie Gleason broke his 
in cans. teg on TV? It had an impact on 

Live TV has lost the battle this) People because they saw it 
season to filmed TV —about 60 Pening right in front of them.” 
percent of our network prime time). Person to Person, which starts, 
shows are being shot on celluloid !' fifth season on CBS-IV tomor-| 
and preserved in tins. What's 'OW> 4 striking example of the stir 
more, most citizens of the TV in- live TV can generate, pointed out 
dustry seem to feel the trend can’t, 4aron. | | 
be stopped—that filmed fare means’ We've had more flufls on our 
not only better shows technically, show than we can count, said 
but more profits since celluloid can Aaron. “We had Eva Gabor stuck 


be preserved in tins. What’s more in a door for 40 seconds and Ed 
a bitttedie af the TV industry! Suilivan s dog barking through a 
seem to feel the trend cant be 


show. Bert Lahr backed imto a 
stopped — that filmed: fare means closet, and on one show we picked 
not only better shows technically, 


up police calls by mistake on our 
but more profits since the film can 


lines. 
be shown over and over. made 
2 


“Mrs. Harry Truman 
o a 


of our crew had left. And remem-| 
At Jeast two producers, however, 


believe the trend is going to be 
reversed. Jesse Zousmer and John 
Aaron, who turn out Ed Murrow’s, 
“Person to | Person,” think that 
TV's future |Jies in live program- 
ming. | 

“The trouble is that many) peo-' 
ple in the industry haven't even 
tried to think through the | most, 
fundamental question—what is TV) 
all. about?” said Zousmer today. 
“It isnt movies. Movies are an- 
other medium. And showing a 
movie on ITV doesnt change the 
fact its a movie and not TV. 

“If you leok at your top 10 
month after month, you'll find that 
live shows are the mast popular 
“Whats My Line, Ed Sullivan and 
the “$64,000 Question’ and ‘$64,- 
000 Challenge.’ ‘I Love Lucy’ is 
about the only steady exception. | 
Why? Because people like live 
TV. They like the feeling of see- 
ing something happening in front! 
of them. . 

“The most exciting moments in| 


nate and I'm sure we felt worse 
about it than she did, but it sure! 
stirred up talk. 

“People would resent these kind 
of fluffs on a filmed show—theyd 
call them sloppy editing. But on 
live TV, they love it.” 
|Zousmer and Aaron are so con- 
vinced of TV's future as a live 
medium, that they're whipping up 
another live show. “We feel what 
we ve done with people on ‘Person 
to Person we can do with places,” 
= Zousmer. “‘Wide Wide 
V ‘orld tried it, but not too success- 
fully because the show never really 
gives you the feeling of standing 
there. You always fee] looking on 
from. outside. 

“Film TV is taking over now. 
No doubt about it. But ahead lies 
live TV. That's because it shows' 
people what theyre interested in 
— other people. It can _ provide 


| more excitement for the watcher 

we at : i aaa r 

TV have all come from live shows|than being a peeping Tom. More 
—the Kefauver hearings, 


‘Dose! 

Peter/even than pulling the shades up. 

, ts like taking the whole window: 

y cut.” | 
oU Ar e 
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(Continued from Page 6) | 
forging them into a glorious whole. 
Such moments are all to few, 


however, and, in contrast with! 
0 them, the film seems, perhaps, 


rather more pedestrian than actu- 
ally it is. Miss Dawn Addams, as 
ithe girl who introduces the King 
into the ways of television, gives 
a spirited performance and Mr. 
Oliver Johnston does sibirchly in| 
ithe exacting part of the King’s am- 
bassador. A King in New York! 
imay prove to be that rare thin 


Help put Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn on 
Ballot— 


Candidate for City 


hap-| on the char 
kinfe while 


| was 
, 4 Green was arrested for throwing 
remark about a dirty ashtray one the pop bottle at Mrs. McKinley. 


per 


NASHVILLE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


press card. I mentioned Little 
Rock, said it was a treat to see 
the Federal law still in force in 
one city below the Mason-Dixon 
line, 

“Nashville's the only city in the 
South where the police have act- 
ed,” said a man in plainclothes 
beside the Assistant Chief. He was 
a reporter, and his eyes too were 
bloodshot and tired from the Jong 
hours demanded to cover the 
tense situation of the last few 
days. 

I asked how many had been 
arrested by now. ‘Together they 


figured up——33 in all, including | accordance with the stipulation 


John Mercurio of Los Angeles, ar- 
rested the day before and now 


beind the bars along with Jobhuythe commission, TWA had pro- 


Kasper, the New Jersey faciit, 
Twenty-six were arrested Tuesday. 

Also arrested was a woman, 
Mrs. Helen Green, who threw a 


bottle at a Negro mother, _Mrs.' made affirmative efforts to secure 
Grace McKinley, as Mrs. McKinley such applicants through a number 
was taking her six-year-old daugh-| 


ter, Linda, to the Fehr school. 
Later Mrs. McKinley was arrested 
te that she pulled a 
bres the school. 
The Tennesseean the next day 
published a moving closeup of 
Linda, with the caption: “Fear is 
written on the face of little Linda 
Gail McKinley as_ hostile white 
people crowd near at Fehr school 
after her mother . . . was arrested. 
. . . On another page was a 
photo of the mother sobbing as a 
cop took her in custody, and next to 
it Mrs. H. Green, a hefty woman 
iin white, chatting with a_ friend 
on the school grounds. The pdto 
made shortly before Mrs. 


Also arrested were Mrs. MckKin- 


ber the night Mrs. Pat Weavers Jey’s father and other Negroes in 
dress Calne opened in the back by the vicinitv for carry ing guns or 
mistake? It was terribly unfortu-| knives, a couple of blocks away 


(It was learned 
Mrs. McKinley's 


from the school. 
elsewhere that 


‘father resided with a helpless son 


across the street from the mother 
and her child, and worked nights. 
Fearful that if his home were 
burned down his son could 
get out, he sought the help of 
men to stay with his son at night.) 
CLERIC ARRESTED. 


The police also arrested a Ne- 


gro clergyman, Rev. Edward W. 
Jackson. 
Of the 33 arrested, said As- 


sistant Chief Muller, 10 were Ne- 
groes and two juveniles. Six Ne- 
groes held on charges of carrying 
weapons for the purpose of going 
armed, a state charge, were to 


be tried it was “the same charge, 


we put against whites with guns. 
Most of the others were fined from 
$5 to $100 or given suspended 
sentences; some were in the work- 


‘house in leiu of paying fines. 


This did not involve the) sus- 
pects in the dynamite case, | then 
under $25.000 bail each, nor) Kas- 
and Mercurio. 

Assistant Chief Muller said he 


didn’t want to seem too hopeful 


‘but he thought things would be 
‘back to normal] in the schools in 


another week. 


“I wonder the 


of 


how many 


‘colored children came today,” he 


said., A patrolman before the 
‘school was asked and _ reported, 
‘two. This was half the number 


'who on Monday, accompanied by 
itheir parents, entered the school 


to the sound of hoots and jeers 


‘from hate-filled white faces. 


A cop in shirt sleeves came up 
and pointed out the uniformed 
man on duty before the school. 
He told the chief the man had 


&;! been on duty almost constantly. 


not! 
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TRANS-WORLD AIRLINES 


forth in such stipulation. 

“In view of these efforts, coun- 
sel requested adjournment of the 
hearing ordered by Commissioner 
J. ‘Edward Conway now scheduled 
for Sept. 17, and the chairman of 
the commission, after due delibera- 
tion, granted such adjournment to 
Dec. 17, on the condition that 
HWA would make periodic reports 
of its progress to the Chairman in 
the interim.” 

Abrams added that imvestiga- 
tions had been completed in the 
instance of complaints against five 
other airlines, including American, 
Capital, Pan American, Eastern 
and United, and that these are 
being processed. 

Referring to the agreement of 
Oct. 2, 1956, made between the 
18 major airlines operating in 
New York State and SCAD under 
which the airlines, agreed to ac- 
quaint their personne] with their 
policy of non-discrimination in hir- 
ing and upgrading and to encour- 
age employment policies in keep- 
ing with the New York State Law 
Against Discrimination, Abrams 
pointed out that this agreement re- 
quired them to take positive steps 
‘position of hostess; that in late|which “should lead to further 
August, 1957, it had hired James} progress in widening the base of 
Q. Plinton as executivd assistant to}employment opportunities.” 
the director of imdusttial relations| He said he was asking all airlines 
to assist in implementation of its}to report on the progress made 
policy of non-discrimination as set since Oct. 2. 


‘STEEL 


(Continued from Page 3) 
“split” shifts, meaning/|that of their| 
four days they might work two, 
be off one day, work two more and 


be off It also might | beled 


mean the working of three shifts in |and 
3S 


same week, so that a man| 
might work 11 P.M. to 7 A.M. 
one day. 7 AM. to 3 P.M. another, | 
and 3 P.M. to 1] P.M. on still a) 
third day. 

The shops employes protested 
this schedule through their griev-) 
ance committee man, but the com- 
pany refused to negotiate on the 


After reviewing the efforts of 
Trans World Airlines to recruit 
qualified Negro flight stewardess 
over a two-month peried, Commis- 
isioner Charles Abrams, chairman 
lof the State Commission Against 
Discrimination, yesterday granted 
the airline an adjournment of a 
pending public hearing until Dec. 
17 and issued the following state- 
‘ment which was approved by 
‘counsel for TWA: 
| “On Sept. 6. 1957, counsel for 
‘TWA appeared and stated that in 


‘dated July 9, 1957, made between 
‘counsel for TWA and counsel for 


ceeded to interview Negro appli- 
cants as well as whites for the posi- 
tion of flight hostess. Counsel for 
TWA also stated that TWA had 


of sources for the purpose of ful- 
filling the policy as stated in such 
stipulation. 

“Counsel also stated that TWA 
‘was exploring the roster of existing 
employes of TWA for ‘the purpose 
of determing whether any of such 
emploves could be hired for the 


picket, lines: Within eight hours 
the ant, which produces 9800 
ingot |tons of steel per day, was 
shut down and by the following 
morning all furnaces were banked, 
and coke ovens on long-cycle ope- 


The International Union has la- 
the strike “unauthorized 
insanctioned,” in statements 
'by District 31. Director Jo- 
saph (Germano. The president of 
Local|| 1011, however. while alse 
that the strike was wnau- 
has blamed the compa- 
ecalcitrant attitude. 


two davs. 


the 


BERSHIP RISES 
SBURGH, Sept. 15 — The 
Steelworkers of America, 


matter. ‘This resulted in a strike jin its|semi-annual audit made pub- 
of short duration. After several lic h re. shows a membership of 


hours the company agreed to dis-| 1,250,000 in 2.750 local affiliates 
‘cuss the matter. After the dis- 
cussion, the company declared it 
had the right to schedule men any 
vay that would suit the needs. of 
their business, and that if the men 
did not like it, that was too bad. Ala., Sept. 16 — A 
| At noon on Wednesday ” strike of 3,000 workers 
shops department walked out of|of the Republic Steel’s southern dis- 
the plant, almost to a man. At|trict plant that began last Wednes- 
2 P.M. that afternoon picket lines | day im solidarity with 150 crane op- 
were set up at the plant gate, | erat rs ended when the company 
and the 3 to I1 shift honored these agre¢d to negotiate grievances. 


The wnion’s net worth increased by 
more| than a million dollars in the 


— 


ee meee 


“everything is as quiet as in New| for ]7 years, and for the last 13 
York City.” He volunteered: year$| principal of Fehr, as saving 

“Tl am enforcing the law—not be-| that ‘a good many of the parents 
cause | believe in it. I won't send; who||took part in the mob scene 
my children te school with them.) at the school had since called her 
They're in county schools. Yet, Ijto say they were sorry, and that 


live in the county—for that reason.| theiy) children would be back 

But I will continue to enforce the, when things quieted down. 

law.” | On Thursday, only, 32 of the 
Heading away toward another; Fehrs schools 340 students at- 


td, but on Tuesday only J1 
#| there. Miss Groomes was 
ent that “this trouble will 
away, and normal classes 
She praised her teachers 
piving 100 percent support. 
ier she had said: “Whether 
one |jagrees with desegregation or 
e must abide by the law of 
If I were unwilling to 
, | would quit teaching.” 


school in South Nashville, we pass- 
‘ed through some of Nashville’s 
sorry sltums—old broken down boxes 
of houses, shingles of their roofs 
curling up from age On the front 
porch of one was a white woman, 
barefooted, sprawled in a rocker, 
‘reading a newspaper, her- facial 
expression, untidy hair. and general 
‘appearance a picture of apathy. Be- 
ihend her on the porch a_ baby 


JOB BIAS HEARING PUT OFF 


‘ 


Council a ara which seems bette: at 4) Muller explained to me that dressed, only in a diaper played Pater 
second viewing than a first. Then} most of the schools involved were |listlessly, his bow legs suggesting age 
the point of the paradox that alin neighborhoods like this. He rickets. ass! a A 4 
DAth Senatorial Dist. monarch is more democratic in|} Phas puso the street. Colored | “Some writers would take that 
some of his political thinking than tad there, he said. It was mixed,; woman and say she’s the whole econ reece 
Headquarters— a republic may become more point-! for blocks around, sometimes white South,” said the cab driver. “But} _ | Si a 
15S Jd A jed. Still, even so, it may be diffi-| lived next door to colored. not everyone sinks into that slum ~~ a yoda ae FLOOR _ 
econ venue ficult to believe that this one could) One of the white woman ar-|area. I used to live right in that} 4 L. PHILCO, etc. Prices start at 
ever upset an apple-cart as effec-|rested had thrown a stone at a/neighborhood—but I got, out of it,| $79/95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourts 
Open Daily 10 AM.- ‘ively as another of his kind once| Negro woman. standing before her|and now I own my own home.” Oe st a 
| did. = _}own. doorway watching on Mon-| “And if you won’t ask my name} | | MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
10 PM ee ee re day, — = —s — ai tell eat ge sab gt for sibs mi Fae RE 7 
rtkino’s 8isigns reading, “Keep your kids at|white, colored, yellow, anyon r | 
| Bhs eso F _ ee : Fant Keep white schools white. "ee to agg - conditions.” vo incoretical sibjecis: Children's prep 
“ A iz . also American Premiere e) < KK.” rtain at Fehr schoo e| aratory ent, Fo . 
Campaign Committee || ' “School for Courage” ') Before Muller had arrived at|brave teachers and principal gave| + Telephone TR 3-2761 
P l I P Len pepe ‘TRIP THRU RUSSIA’ t\Fehr school I had talked with In-jevidence of a new South in birth.| —_|_ MOVING AND STORAGE 
copies Rights arty | i} CAMEO open 11-30 a.m. sir-cona €| Pector William J. Donoho, who}The Tennesseean of Friday quoted nay dan aaean Giceente, | 
seelideesieiieenitian i ~ , seal t};aid a tour of the schools showed] Miss Stella Groomes, a senclioe! Budget Movers—CH 3-3786, ‘3 
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Pennant Fever 
Sweeps St. Loo 


~ 


STANDINGS 


(Met including yesterday’s game) 


NATIONAL 


W. L. 
85 57 
83 60 
80 64 
73 +69 
72 72 


G.B. 


242 

6 
12 
14 
19 


Milwaukee ___- 
St. Louis 

BROOKLYN _- 
Cincinnati ___ 
Philadelphia —- 


picked up six games of the deficit 
in 11 days. They have won nine 
out of 11 since Labor Day. 


Snatches of conversation 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 16 — Pennant 
fever, a September ailment this 
city escaped for many years, 
reached epidemic proportions to- 


day. dium yesterday were almost unani- 


mously hopeful, and one fan set 


‘Pittsburgh ___- 


over-| 
heard -as the fans left Busch Sta-! 


a record for optimism. _ Pittsburgh at Cincinnati (night) 


“Im not worried about them 


| Detroit 


68 78 
58 88 
‘hicago 56 87 


GAMES TODAY 


New York at Milwaukee (night) 
Brooklyn at St. Louis (night) 
| Philadelphia at Chicago 


NEW YORK -_. 
29 
29% 


AMERICAN 
NEW YORK __ 
Chicago 

Ce 


‘Baltimore __.~- 

Cleveland 

Washington __-~ 

‘Kansas City _.. 52 

GAMES TODAY 
Detroit at New York 

| Cleveland at Washington (night) 

_ Chicago at Baltimore (night) 

Kansas City at Boston (night) 

_ ae 


The hard-charging St. Louis Car- 
house who thought they had a it,” he said. “I'm just 
red-hot bats and fine pitching. Wh a . 

at's With 
Cards sweep a double-header with 
Milwaukee. |The kids on the sandlots say they’ve 
Redbirds, returned to actiongas a the trouble with the league-leading 
in the second. Manager Fred Haney says there's The Braves’ dressing room was, 
ability to produce only 2.8 runs | 


dinals, who had difficulty finding 
3 hoping I can get a decent seat for 

chance for the flag a week ago, 

Yesterday, 24,577 fans braved 
the lowly Pirates to forge within e raves: 

They yelled themselves hoarse} got “holes in their :bats” when 
regular and delivered a key hit in| Milwaukee Braves, who have lost! 

Duriag a 29-minute halt for aino logical reason for the Braves extremely quiet after yesterday s) 
er Lou Adamie gave a play-by-play’ ousness of tthe moment when he! 


anyone outside their own club-| = 4! 
winning 

« haat “ithe Series.” 
won converts to their view wita’ 
threatening skies to watch the 
two and a half games of faltering MILWAUKEE. Wis.., Sept. 16— 
as Stan Musial, bellweather of the they're not hitting. Maybe that’s 
the first game and a pair of doubles| eight of their last 11 games. we'll snap out of it,” 
thundershower, pressbox announc-| loss. Haney emphasized the seri-| 
account of the Braves defeat by 


the Phillies to an accompaniment! ~ 


of thunderous cheers. 
Harry Caray and Joe Garagiola, 


vision broadcasters, 
plans to bring tonight’s Milwaukee 


‘ id ° 
the Cards’ team of radio and tele- 
announced | 


game to St. Louis listeners. 
And 


aes . > 
just in case. 


York Yankees for the customar 
reports to manager Fred Hutch- 
inson. 


Hutch, who wastes few words, 


made it clear when his club was 
far im’ arrears that he considered 


side chance. 

“We've got to keep on winning,” 
he said, “and let the Braves worry 
about staying ahead,” 


the Redbirds front office | ty Sag gg “ 
said orders had been placed with|Stongest weer ay TeCcny Wears 
the printers for World Series tickets |“” 
General manager | 
Frank Lane reported scouts Buddy'| 
Lewis and Benny Borgman had| 


been assigned to follow the New, then we got cold again,” Haney) 
y said. The Braves got four hits and|0" 


and seven hits per game since Sept. 


Their lead over the St. Louis 
Cardinals has shrunk to 242 games 


—the smallest margin since Aug. 9.) 


It once was 8'2 games. 

“If 1 knew what was wrong I'd 
damn well make efforts to correct 
it,” said Haney, using some of his 


1 the National League pennani 
race. 


“I thought maybe we were 
reaking out of it yesterday but 


two runs in the frst two imings 


against Philadelphia, but ouly two useless since coming up with a! 
{sore shoulder Aug. 18. He lasted! 


hits and no runs thereafter, They 
lost, 3-2, in 10 innings. 


“We'll fight our way out of this. 


One guy will start hitting and the 
his team had more than an out-\others will follow like sheep,” said, 


Haney. 

“We're still ahead and we're go- 
ing to win this pennant. No one 
said the Cardinals were choking up 


or cracking up when they lost nine 


The Cards, eight and a half! straight a few weeks ago. Now 
games behind after Sept. 4, have they're hot and we're cold, but average has. fallen steadily. 


- a gg - 


hollered ta his players. “Here 
‘come the pall bearers, boys,” as 
‘sports. writers walked into the 
room, 

Failure to generate much of an 


offensive isn’t the only trouble 


that has befallen the Braves. Their 


pitching, except for that of War- 
‘ren Spahn and a fine relief job by 
Bob Trowbridge against Brooklyn 


i'Fridav, has been far below its 


‘usual level, 


of five of his last six games 
land Bot Buhl has been virtually 


only three innings in his first start 
against Brooklyn Thursday. 
The most significant bat failure 
‘has been that of outfielder Hank 
Aaron, whose hitting carried the 
Praves for the first half of the sea- 
ison. Since twisting his ankle July 


14, the fleet outfielder’s batting 


Preview of Grid All-Americans 


All-America football preview: — | 
The 11-week scramble for berths;|Clendon Thomas 
on the 1958 all-America football) 
team starts Saturday with one nim-| 


ble halfback already considered a 


the 1957 United Press All-America. 
{Karras and Thomas were named to! 


' 


_He is big (6-2, 190 pounds) the second team. The others were! 


shoo-in if he doesn’t break a leg en 
route. 


Backs—Bobby Cox of Minnesota, 
of Oklahoma, 
John Crow of Texas A. and M., and 
Walt Kowalczyk of Michigan State. 

Of these, only Michaels made 


Clenden Thomas of Oklahoma, the} also-rans in the All-America ballot- 
nation’s leading scorer fast year) ing, but, with the exception of in- 


with 108 points. 

They're weaving wondrous tales: 
about this crashing Sooner and out 
that-away they're convinced Thom- 
as would have made All-America 
last year if he hadn't been “over- 
shadowed” by his elder, senior 
Tommy McDonald. 

Among the previewers this year, 
there’s a more than usual unanimity 
on the probably standouts and 
these are the lads who'll face the’ 
opening kickoffs with an edge in 
reputations: 

Ends—Jimmy Phillips of Auburn 
‘and Dick Lasse of Syracuse. 

Tackles—Lou Michaels of Ken- 
tucky and Alex Karras of Iowa. 

CGuards—Bill Krisher of Okla- 
homa and Roy Hord of Duke. 

Center — Charley Brueckman of 
Pittsburgh. | 


jury-hampered Kowalczyk, all add-| 


ed luster to their names. 


Thomas, Karras and Cox were 
the favorite cover boys of the col- 
lege football publications this sum- 
mer and that won't hurt their All- 
America chances one bit. 


But even they will have to keep 
hustling to stay at the top of the 
heap against the hot-shots . who'll 
soon be galloping from coast to 
coast. By positions, these are 
others to watch: 


Ends—Bob Bryant of Texas, Don 
Stiller of Oklahoma, Les Walters of 
Penn State, Jim Gibbons of lowa, 
Dave Kaiser of Michigan State, 
joey Marcontell of Bayi 
Dial of Rice. 

Tackles ~— Charley Krueger | of 
Texas A, and M., Gil Robertshaw of 


or, Buddy} 


‘Brown, - Jim McCusker of Pitts- 
‘burgh, Gene Hickerson of Missis- 
sippi, Jim Orwig of Michigan, 
Frank Youso of Minnesota, Charley 
Bradshaw and Bobby Jack Oliver 
of Baylor, Dick Day of Washington 
and Dave Jesmer of Oregon State. 

Guards—Bill Johnson of Tennes- 
‘see, Jim Brackens of Oregon State, 
‘Stan Slater of Army, Aurelius 
‘Thomas of Ohio State, Al Viola of 


‘Northwestern, Clyde Ledbetter. of 
Baylor. 

Centers— Don Stephenson of 
Georgia Tech, Bob Reifsnyder of 
Navy, Gene Alderton of Maryland, 
Ed Sullivan of Notre Dame, Vester 
‘Newcomb of Miami. 
| Backs—Don Clark of Ohio State, 
‘John Herrnstein of Michigan, Joe 


|Francis of Oregon State, Mel Dil-} 


‘laro of Purdue, Walt Fondren of 
Texas, Dave Bourland of Army, Hal 
McElhaney of Duke, Tommy Lo- 
rino of Auburn, Phil King of 
Vanderbilt, Jimmy Pace of Michi- 
gan, Buddy Dike of Texas Chris- 
tian, Kirk Wilson of U. C. L. A. 
And if you don’t see the one 
there you like—wait'll the parade 


Saturday ufternoon. 


lew Burdette has been belted’ 


‘ting icing on the cake. 


starts for real in many sections next} 


lees by roosevelt ward jr. a=! 


And What About the Future 


WHATEVER the outcome of the National League pennant 
race, one thing has already been proven—Brooklyn has had it! .. . 
For the first time in 12 years, the borough franchise has been 
counted out of the running in early September. ... And the squad 
which, during this period, won six pennants and was edged: out 
of two others in post-season playoffs, is no more. ... Crumbled 
by that inevitable scourge of all athletes—Old Age. 

. 


INTERESTED observers and avid Brooklyn partisans aren't 
concerned merely with the failure of the club during the current 
campaign, but are already wondering about the future. It's more 
than evident that a radical shakeup is necessary if the Dodgers 
expect to hold their own in the future against rising clubs in the 
senior circuit. Except for possible ones via the trade route, 
Brooklyn’s future rests solidly-on the shoulders of young prospects 
developed in the club’s farm system—a farm system, incidentally, 
which is still second largest in baseball and still rated one of the 


best. 
° 


TO THOSE who saw the handwriting on the wall, the col- 
lapse of the 57 Dodgers hardly came as a surprise—although some 
of us, dazzled by past successes, were caught napping. In fact, 


the demise came a year later than expected. : 
7 


IF THE CURRENT season is any accurate indication of key 
needs, the Dodgers will be seeking to strengthen at three main posi- 
tions—outfield, third-base and behind the plate. 

While Dodger veep, Buzzie Bavasi, has made it known that 
no overall changes in the club will take place all at once, these 
three spots demand immediate attention, 

In the outfield, injuries are making it harder and harder for 
Carl Furillo to play on an everyday Basis. Duke Snider’s trouble- 
some knee is another problem. A sound Furillo, é¢ven at 35, is 
still not washed up, but he can’t be expected to go it alone much 
longer in right-field. Even it Snider) eventually submits to an 


said Haney.| operation, he will also need occasional (rest. 


Key outfield prospect in the Brooks rebuilding blueprint is 
power-hitting Don Demeter who spent the year at St. Paul. De- 
meter is being groomed to relieve or replace Duke Snider in cen- 
ter, possibly. forcing Duke to right or left in the event of Furillo’s 
absence._ Tall, rangy, fast, strong-armed and powerful, Demeter 
has all the necessary equipment to do the job, but experience will 
tell. Brooklyn is well-stocked and well-satisfied with its other out- 
field regular, Gino Cimoli, the surprise of 57. Unless Cimoli's 
brilliant showing this season proves to be a fluke, they are well 
set here. | 

“ | | 

BAVASI has good reasons for declaring that Roy Campanella 
will be around for a few more seasons, Camp’s contributions have 
dropped sharply during the past two campaigns, but he is still 
invaluable. Even with bruised hands, Campy’s handling of Brook- 
lyn's young mound staff and his defensive experience gives the 
team superior backstopping talent. He is also needed to help 
groom his ‘eventual successor, olin Roseboro, who is excellently 
equipped but lacks sufficient experience. Campy will certainly 
see less action in remaining seasons. . . . But remain he will— 
because good catchers of ability are hard to come-by, even in the 
majors. | 

. 

BROOKLYN'S perennial third-base trouble-spot is up for 
grabs again. Jackson, Zimmer and Reese, all performed at the 
position this season. Injuries sidelined Jackson and Reese for lon: 
stretches and Zimmer proved a disappointment, Reese is ached 
around for another year, although it’s doubtful he will play regu- 
ularly, and a and Zimmér may be trade bait. Dick Cray, 
all-star third baseman in the American Assoeiation, is expected 
to get a full chance to nail down a regular third-base berth. Gray 
covers the ground and packs the potential power, but is untested 
against Wf actor pitching. 

* = 

AT SHORTSTOP, second and first, the Dodgers are well set. 
Charley Neal flashed brilliantly in the unfamiliar shortstop position 
and proved that he is more than adequate hitter. He still has a 
lot to learn, but from all evidences he is slated to become one of 
the greatest glove-men and |defensive roamers in the game. “I 
never saw a boy pick up a strange position the way he has,” Bayasi 
summarized. “There's a boy' who was all-star second baseman in 
every league he played, and look how ‘quickly he adapted himself 
to shortstop.” | 

For insurance at. short, [the Dodgers haye Bob Lillis, highly 
regarded all-star infielder. Nine major league teams bidding for 
his services think he’s ready for the big time now. If he is, 
Brooklyn will have a lot of room for infield maneuvering, with the 
possibility of Neal returning to second if the need arises. 

° 

AT THE MOMENT, Brooklyn has no worries at second-base. 
Gilliam didn’t have as good a season at the plate as he had the 
revious year, but the Dodgers aren't envisioning any changes. 

hey re well satisfied with the versatile and still young regular. 
* 


NEITHER IS THE front-office having any headaches about 
first. Hodges is at his peak with a number of years of top-level 
pertormances before him. In. the event of any unfortinate oc- 
currances, rookie Jim Gentile is expected to step into ci shoes. 
The young first-sacker has the punch, observers declare, but has 
tu harness his explosive temper if he expects to stick. 

* 


PITCHING, of course, is Brooklyn’s least worry—not that the 
icture is singularly unclouded. But the Brass figures that Koufax 
22), Drveiols (21), Danny McDevitt (25), Johnny Podres (25 

provide solid insurance for many years to come—with talent 
newcomers like Stan Williams, Bill Harris and Rene Valdes put- 
In addition, veterans like Newcombe, 
Labine, Bessent, Craig and Roebuck are far from through. _ This. . 
wealthy hurling corp also gives the Brooks an excellent dealing | 
point in the trade marts and how about Erskine?. . 


All in all, one ‘thing is certain: Whether it be Los Angeles 
or New York~it won't be the same Dodgers you'll be seeing. 


